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HE “normalcy” voiced by their candidate 

as visioned by his masters is bayonets at 
the factory door, unrestrained profiteering 
at the gates of the farm—the burden of gov- 
ernment on shoulders other than their own, 
and the Federal Reserve System an annex to 
big business. When the American people fully 
grasp the sinister menace hanging over them 
they will shun it as a plague—Mr. Cox at 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 27. 

These men are attempting to buy an Ad- 
ministration that will be favorable to their 
policies, and one of these policies is the use of 
the bayonet in the settlement of these indus- 
y disputes—Mr. Cox at New York, Aug. 


This is the kind of talk in which the 
Democratic candidate is indulging, 
in the prosecution of his campaign- 
fund crusade. He has not, thus far, 
furnished a scintilla of evidence that 
the Republican fund is being supplied 
by financial interests that are seek- 


ing to buy the Government. But 
this seems to be no bar whatever to 
him, not only in making that charge, 
but in- using such incendiary lan- 
guage as we have quoted above con- 
cerning the purposes which the al- 
leged contributors have in view. At 
any time, the spreading of such an 


assertion, calculated as it is to ex- 
cite the worst passions of the igno- 
rant, could be justified only by the 
most absolute knowledge of its truth. 
At a time like this, when the poten- 
tiality of every evil that lurks in the 
incitement of class hatred is magni- 
fied a hundredfold, such a course is 
reckless to the verge of criminality. 


S to the charge itself—the accu- 

sation that a great corruption 
fund is being raised by the Repub- 
licans—we must await the evidence 
now being presented to the Senate 
investigating committee at Chicago 
before deciding whether it has any 
foundation or not. Mr. Cox scored 
a most effective point when he ex- 
posed the vulgarity and obstreperous- 
ness of the Republican “drive” for 
funds. Its managers seem to have 
adopted all the offensive features of 
the war-fund drives and deliberately 
exaggerated them to the point of 
caricature. But the disgust which 
every man of sense and taste must 
feel at this exhibition of boyish 
crudeness is no excuse for his losing 
his head about the matter. The re- 
sort to a nation-wide campaign to 
extract money from tens of thousands 
of ‘people by noisy importunity not 
only fails to prove Mr. Cox’s charge 
but it almost absolutely disproves it. 
One may quite reasonably assert that 
the Republicans, in giving up the 
old-time plan of silent raising of 
money from big interests that expect 
a quid pro quo, have done almost as 
ill in going to the opposite extreme; 
but that they have given up the old- 
time way is the only conclusion that 
can rationally be drawn from Mr. 
Cox’s disclosures about the Repub- 
lican ways-and-means committees. 
And of any other evidence in support 
of his charge there is as yet no in- 
dication. 


Grates HARDING’S speech has 

let in a breath of fresh air—and, 
faith, it was needed. The atmosphere 
in which the discussion of the treaty 
has been carried on has been per- 
versely strained. Extreme partisans 
of the President have had a way of 
clenching their teeth when there was 
any suggestion of a change to be 
made in his plan. It is, after all, 
only mummies and ancient parch- 
ments which seriously suffer from the 
free play of fresh air. What pleases 
us in particular is the understanding 
which Senator Harding has shown 
of the vital principle underlying the 
aspirations of the year 1918. When 
we remember the almost universal 
verdict of 1914 that if Viscount 
Grey’s proposal of a conference had 
been followed, the war would have 
been averted, Mr. Harding’s sugges- 
tion of an association of nations for 
conference, working in conjunction 
with a world court, has the air of 
reasonableness. Whether it would 
put an end to all war is not the ques- 
tion; it would surely serve as a calm, 
restraining hand at times when pas- 
sions needed that most of all. 


R. HARDING, in his speech to 

the Indiana delegation, seems to 
have been led into a serious error in 
quoting from Viscount Grey. The 
words which he ascribes to that emi- 
nent statesmen were in reality those 
of the London Spectator in its issue 
of June 26. The Spectator’s remarks 
were based on a speech by Lord Grey, 
and probably fairly represent his 
general attitude; but how closely 
they corespond to anything that he 
actually said in his speech we are 
unable to ascertain. Of course, even 
in his famous letter to the London 
Times, last December, Lord Grey 
went very far towards the position 
now taken by the Spectator. 
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S Senator Harding, before his 

speech of Saturday, was re- 
proached—and _ rightly—because of 
the vagueness of his position, those 
advocating the utmost frankness on 
the part of the Presidential nominees 
will soon be urging Governor Cox to 
be more explicit. Is he, as Senator 
Harding and many others understand 
him to be, committed to a strict car- 
rying out of the President’s pro- 
gramme? Or will he, if elected 
President, feel free to make the best 
bargain he can with the Senate? We 
ask these questions because there is 
much disagreement on the matter 
which is serving to confuse the cam- 
paign discussions. 


} ieee are many bad ways of 

fighting Socialism, but one of the 
very worst is that of denying to So- 
cialist newspapers, by arbitrary edict 
of the Postmaster General, the privi- 
lege of second-class postal rates. For 
a combination of the maximum of 
evil principle and of justified resent- 
ment with the minimum of efficacy, 
this comes near taking the palm. The 
decision of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court in favor of the New 
York Call will, we trust, work the 
beginning of the end of this odious 
practice. 


CAREFUL study of the leading 

capitalist newspapers shows that 
during the two weeks preceding the 
turning back of the Russian invasion 
of Poland, 97.8 per cent. of their 
headlines indicated that the fall of 
Warsaw was imminent. 

So overwhelming a percentage of 
error, and that in the direction oppo- 
site to what one would expect from 
the capitalist press, demands expla- 
nation; and we have endeavored to 
ascertain, by assiduous inquiry, what 
is thought of it in various quarters. 

The radicals of the extreme left 
offer the simplest theory of the case. 
Their view is that the habit of lying 
had become so ingrained with these 
journals that they followed it blindly, 
thus stating the opposite of the truth 
out of mere habit, even when the 
truth was favorable to them. 

The radicals of the centre hold that 
the error was due to the lesson that 
had been taught by the mistakes the 


papers had made in regard to Kol- 
chak, Yudenich, etc.; they did not 
prefer a lie to the truth, but they 
wanted to “play safe” this time. Ac- 
cording to this view, the newspapers 
are calculating and cowardly, rather 
than absolutely given over to the 
Prince of Darkness. 

The radicals of the right wing 
(right as distinguished from left, not 
from wrong) simply smile at the 
whole performance; they regard it as 
proving conclusively how much better 
they could handle the news if they 
had a chance, but they do not apply 
to the existing newspaper press any 
epithets of harsh moral condemna- 
tion. 

People outside of radical circles 
take a most uninteresting view of the 
matter, but we will set it down for 
what it may be worth. They think 
that the newspapers reported the 
situation from day to day just as it 
would impress an ordinary intelligent 
person with access to all the available 
information; and that Weygand and 
Pilsudski had some things up their 
sleeve that couldn’t be got at by the 
correspondents. This explanation 
sounds like common sense, but it 
must be rejected as manifestly stupid, 
since it points to no fundamental de- 
fect in the capitalist press. 


OTH friends and foes of Bolshe- 

vism have singularly overlooked 

one great resource which Soviet Rus- 
sia has at its disposal. 

In former times, as every good Bol- 
shevist—or even Socialist—knows, a 
large part of the product of toil was 
filched from those who created it by 
the parasites of capitalism. Now, in 
Soviet Russia, the fruits of labor are 
enjoyed by those who produce them, 
instead of being cut in two, and the 
better half absorbed by the vultures 
of bourgeois greed. 

This tremendous advantage must 
be more than an offset to the draw- 
backs under which Russia labors. In 
spite of war, blockade, industrial dis- 
organization, and bad government, 
the people must be living in a state 
of comfort and even plenty. 

That we hear of nothing of the 
kind, nor even any mention of the 
blessings that relief from capitalistic 


exploitation has brought to the Rus- 
sian masses, is one of the most ex- 
traordinary mysteries of the time. 

Perhaps there is a joint conspiracy 
between the capitalistic press and the 
Soviet authorities to hide the truth 
from the world. 


_ Leonid Krasin came to 

London on a mission from the 
Soviet Government, he brought with 
him a staff that included a number 
of men who had previously been more 
or less prominent in Russian business 
circles. Russians abroad recognized 
among them the names of old ac- 
quaintances and business associates, 
and naturally expected to hear from 
them detailed accounts of what was 
taking place within Soviet Russia. 
Such accounts,- however, were not 
forthcoming, the bourgeois members 
of the mission maintaining a discreet 
silence. It now appears that there 
was a very good reason for this. For 
each man who thus obtained a short 
respite from the intolerable condi- 
tions in Moscow at the price of per- 
sonal service, the Soviet authorities 
held hostages in the form of near 
and dear relatives. Each man knew 
that torture and death awaited these 
hapless hostages on the slightest 
transgression of his instructions. The 
British Government would better 
have served the interests of civiliza- 
tion and humanity had it stipulated 
liberty and personal safety for these 
hostages as an indispensable pre- 
requisite to any negotiations whatso- 
ever. 


E have heard but little of late 

about the boycott against Hun- 
gary. It ended its consumptive ex- 
istence rather abruptly, and our radi- 
cal press has honored the decease by 
a reverent silence. How different an 
exit had we anticipated, after the 
brave flourish of words that heralded 
its birth! Edo Fimmen, the Secre- 
tary of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, now modestly ad- 
mits that the organization was not 
strong enough to continue the boycott 
until all its demands were satisfied. 
All its demands? Were any con- 
ceded? It does not seem likely in 
view of the discussions regarding 
Hungary at the Socialist Congress at 
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Geneva. In reply to an appeal for in- 
tervention made by Camille Huys- 
mans, a French delegate, Arthur 
Rozier, said that the French Social- 
ists would request their Government 
to intervene efficaciously to enforce 
respect for the independence and sov- 
ereignty of the Hungarian Republic. 
Not a hint of a threat with direct ac- 
tion if the request, as it is sure to be, 
should be ignored by Millerand. Three 
months of playing at international 
jurisdiction has not been a bad lesson 
to the dilettanti, since it taught them 
to come down from the bravado that 
accompanies the handing of an ulti- 
matum to the humble genuflexion of 
a petitioner. 


OWEVER this Polish business 

ends, there will be something for 
all Poles, and particularly Polish 
peasants, laborites, and Socialists, to 
remember for many years with burn- 
ing indignation. That is the Leninite 
attitude of radical labor and official 
Socialism in other lands. Poland is 
governed by a coalition, with Vincent 
Witos, of the Peasants’ party, as 
premier, and Ignace Daszynski, a 
veteran Socialist of international 
reputation, as vice-president of the 
cabinet. Whatever the measure of 
Poland’s guilt under a previous Gov- 
ernment may have been, the nation 
has not forfeited her right to an in- 
dependent existence; and whatever 
the personnel of the previous cabinet 
may have been, here is a cabinet, 
representative of every element in 
the population and pledged to defend 
the country to the bitter end. Yet 
the prospect of Poland’s annihilation 
at the hands of Soviet Russia has 
been greeted with exultation by radi- 
cal laborites and official Socialists in 
other parts of Europe as well as in 
America. “Not a man, not a son,” 
declares the manifesto of the United 
Socialist Party of France, issued 
August 7, “for reactionary, capitalist 
Poland. Long live the Russian revo- 
lution; long live the workers’ inter- 
nationale.” The British Labor party 
was not far behind. The joint labor 
committee meeting in the House of 
Commons on August 11 “recom- 
mended a general ‘down tools’ policy, 
amounting to a general strike, in the 








event of the British Government de- 
claring war against Russia in behalf 
of Poland.” Italian Socialists had 
earlier declared their determination 
to resist the giving of any assistance 
and had incited the sabotaging of the 
railroad service in order to prevent 
the movement of supplies. All these 
manifestations have been hailed with 
joy in the Socialist, Socialist-Labor, 
Communist-Labor, and the “Farmer- 
Labor” press of the United States. 


HERE has been, it is true, some 
note of qualification in the ex- 
pression of this devotion to Leninism. 
The more moderate elements in the 
British Labor party profess to believe 
that in a Bolshevik victory there is 
no danger to the independence of 
Poland. The manifesto of the na- 
tional executive committee of the So- 
cialist Party of America, issued in the 
fore part of August, makes the same 
profession, declaring that “Russia 
has no aims against Poland that are 
inconsistent with her independence.” 
But these seemingly more moderate 
elements are willing to trust the out- 
come to Russia, and are thus, in the 
practical aspects of the matter, quite 
at one with the most fanatical revolu- 
tionaries. They refuse sanction to 
any aid to a people overrun by an in- 
vading army. There is something 
here not only for long remembrance 
by the Poles, but also for serious re- 
flection by the people of every land. 
Official Socialism in this case sup- 
ports the cause of an invading army 
of Bolsheviki. Poland, says the 
French manifesto, is reactionary and 
capitalistic, and the ascription is re- 
peated in the American manifesto. 
Russia, on the other hand, is prole- 
tarian and revolutionary, and de- 
serves to win. But, in the Socialist 
view, England, France, Italy, the 
United States, and every other coun- 
try except Russia is also reactionary 
and capitalistic. What, logically, 
therefore, would be the Socialist atti- 
tude towards further progress of the 
Soviet arms, even against the Social- 
ists’ own countrymen? What, in the 
light of all the circumstances, is it 
likely to be? An answer from the 
Socialists would be interesting, even 
if not convincing. In taking their 





present stand they will find that they 
have raised a question in the popular 
mind that will cause them increasing 
difficulty as the days go by. 


“MMHE principle of self-determina- 

tion,” said Professor MacAn- 
drew Cantlie, uplifting his bushy eye- 
brows, “is very hard to formulate 
and even harder to apply to particular 
cases. It is compounded of racial 
pride, geographical isolation, terri- 
torial sovereignty and other ingredi- 
ents—themselves far from simple— 
but doctors disagree as to the exact 
composition and the conditions under 
which the remedy is indicated. Given 
a degree of racial preponderance, his- 
torical continuity, and national as- 
piration within a certain area of the 
earth’s surface,:a suitable dose of 
self-determination may be admin- 
istered with due regard to the status 
quo, historical precedent, the good of 
the majority, the rights of minorities, 
the welfare of surrounding peoples, 
and other circumstances too numer- 
ous to mention. Absolute self-de- 
termination is prescribed by no inter- 
national doctors of repute, though 
freely recommended by advertising 
quacks, and clamorously demanded 
by peevish patients. For Russia, it 
would involve the independence of 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Ukrainia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, and 
northern Armenia; and, when the 
work is finished, the complete Bal- 
kanization of that once great empire, 
justified, perhaps, under present con- 
ditions, but demoralizing and danger- 
ous for all that. For the United King- 
dom it would mean the separation of 
Ireland from the other British Isles 
and the isolation of Ulster from the 
rest of Ireland, with green patches 
in Ulster and orange spots in green 
provinces. Applied to India it would 
mean deliverance from unified con- 
trol and the setting up of innum- 
erable native states, with racial and 
religious conflicts, war, pestilence, 
famine, anarchy, and ultimate con- 
quest by some new northern in- 
vader. Applied to the United States 
—but the question was settled by the 
Civil War and is not open to discus- 
sion. Self-determination, eh? I call 
it self-extermination.” 
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Mr. Harding States 
His Position 


Y his speech to the Indiana dele- 

gation at Marion Mr. Harding 
has raised his campaign to a new 
plane of dignity and respectability. 
And he has done more than that. To 
get the full effect of the utterance 
as bearing not only on the issue of 
the League of Nations to which it 
‘was expressly devoted, but also upon 
the character and spirit of the candi- 
date, it is necessary to read the 
speech as a whole. If the Republican 
National Committee knows its busi- 
ness the speech will be promptly 
placed, in attractive form, within the 
reach of every voter in the land who 
desires to read it. 

The points in which it is superior 
to the speech of acceptance—not to 
speak of the fragmentary utterances 
of the candidate since, some of which 
have been most unfortunate—are 
many. But there are two or three 
which stand out especially. In the 
first place, the structure, the style, 
and the argumentative quality of the 
speech, in spite of some blemishes, 
are such as would do credit to a 
statesman making pretensions far 
higher than any that we are accus- 
tomed to associate with Mr. Harding. 
Second, and closely connected with 
this, is the impression of deep sin- 
cerity and genuine practical earnest- 
ness which the whole speech pro- 
duces. And finally, to mention but 
one more point, which of course is 
the most important of all, the speech 
lifts from the shoulders of Mr. Hard- 
ing the heaviest burden he has been 
laboring under—the reproach of leav- 
ing to conjecture his real attitude 
toward the question of the League 
and of our international duties gen- 
erally. 

With what hostile critics will 
doubtless describe as cowardly trim- 
ming, but with what we do not hesi- 
tate to designate as engaging frank- 
ness, Mr. Harding plainly admits 
that he can not now state the specific 
course which he may feel called upon 
to pursue if elected; but he states, 
with all the definiteness which his 
position admits, the nature of the 


goal towards which he will strive. And 
in doing so, he sets absolutely at rest 
one question which, more than any 
other, has troubled the minds of those 
who have been in doubt as to his posi- 
tion. His speech of acceptance had, 
with good reason, been interpreted 
by many to signify absolute rejection 
of the present League of Nations; 
and nothing that he had said after- 
wards had been calculated to correct 
that impression. Now it is com- 
pletely done away with. Mr. Hard- 
ing still speaks of the existing League 
in terms of hostility and of extreme 
depreciation ; but he plainly says that 
it may prove necessary and desirable 
to save that League in some form. 
His words leave no doubt on that 
point; but if any doubt remained, it 
might well be regarded as pretty 
effectively removed by the comment 
of the New York Times, which had 
steadily maintained that Harding had 
completely thrown the League over- 
board. “It will be needful,” says the 
Times, “to recur to this speech of 
Senator Harding’s more than once, 
but the first and most striking im- 
pression which it makes is that he 
and his party are really getting on 
toward the League of Nations.” 

Mr. Harding does not by any 
means pledge himself to acceptance 
of the existing League in any form. 
What he does do is to hold that possi- 
bility open; and the manner of his 
doing this is of the greatest signifi- 
cance. He makes no concealment of 
the fact that he hopes to bring about 
a different structure of international 
coéperation for the maintenance of 
peace—comprising as its two consti- 
tuent parts “an international associa- 
tion for conference and a world court 
whose verdicts upon justiciable ques- 
tions this country in common with all 
others would be both willing and able 
to uphold.” But he sanctions the idea 
that “if the League which has hither- 
to riveted our considerations and 
apprehensions has been so entwined 
and interwoven into the peace of 
Europe that its good must be pre- 
served in order to stabilize the peace 
of that continent, then it can be 
amended or revised” to conform to 
America’s desires; and he is confident 
that this can be accomplished without 


[ Vol. 3, No. 69 


long delay and without serious diffi- 
culty. How imperative he regards 
the duty of achieving the object in 
view he states in the strongest pos- 
sible way: 

One can not disregard the leadership, o 
have any doubt about the influence, of the 
principal allied and associated powers. 
so far as I could do so without disregarding 
the proprieties, | should give very earnest an 
practically undivided attention to this very 
vital subject from the day of my election ai 
I should ask others to do likewise as a matt 
of public and patriotic duty. Indeed, I shoul 
hope to have behind me, after the isi 
the national referendum we are soon to haye, 
a country wholly united in earnest endeavor 
to achieve a true solution of this problem upon 
which the future of civilization so largely 
depends. 

Not the least of the merits of Mr. 
Harding’s speech is its perfectly 
clear and rational statement of his 
relation to the .Lodge reservations. 
Those of Mr. Harding’s advocates 
who have been anxious to believe, and 
to induce others to believe, that, in 
spite of his silence on the subject, he 
could be counted on, if elected, to 
stand for the League with the Lodge 
reservations, have argued that this 
was proved by his having twice voted 
for ratification with those reserva- 
tions. We have never felt that this 
proved anything of the kind. What 
Mr. Harding now says on the subject 
is perfectly proper and logical. In 
November of last year, in March of 
this year, the only possible way in 
which we could place ourselves along- 
side the other nations of the world 
in grappling with the appalling diffi- 
culties of the situation was by accept- 
ing the League upon such terms as 
might reasonably be assented to by 
the two contending sides to the treaty 
controversy. The overshadowing need 
of the time was, to use Mr. Harding’s 
words, “to render the greatest con- 
ceivable assistance to the stricken 
peoples of Europe,” and accordingly 
he says: 

It was with that feeling of sympathy and 
desire to serve that most reluctantly and with 
grave misgivings, as | announced at the time, 
I voted to accept the league covenant with 
reservations designed to preserve our essen- 
tial liberty of action. The record is made, 
and under the same conditions, confronted by 


the same alternative, I should vote now as I 
voted then. 


What he felt to be the duty of the 
hour when no alternative presented 
itself except that of wholly blocking 
the way to codperation, he was not 
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logically or morally bound to regard 
as his duty in a wholly different situ- 
ation. 

There is one more aspect of the 
speech that is deserving of special 
notice. Among the visitors at Marion 
with whom Mr. Harding had been 
consorting for a week or more before 
the delivery of the speech the most 
conspicuous, because his sojourn 
seemed to be the longest and the most 
intimate, was Colonel Harvey. Yet 
the speech is as different as possible 
in tone from the outgivings of that 
irrepressible warrior. The feeling 
with which we rise from its perusal 
is that it is the outcome of long and 
conscientious pondering of the situa- 
tion confronting the candidate, and 
the expression of his own carefully 
weighed conclusions. Nowhere has 
there been more serious protest than 
in these columns against the nebulous 
condition in which, for several weeks, 
Mr. Harding left the subject of his 
attitude on the League and on the 
whole question of America’s duty 
toward the great issue of concerted 
safeguarding of peace; and we feel 
all the more warranted in giving him 
the full meed of praise for a state- 
ment of that position which satisfies 
every just demand in point of clear- 
ness and sincerity. 

That there are some serious de- 
fects in the speech goes almost with- 
out saying. It is a rare event indeed 
when a campaign speech from any 
source is free from them. The one 
that we have chiefly in mind is the 
repeated assertion that the existing 
League is a demonstrated failure, an 
assertion which goes far beyond the 
facts. But neither this nor any other 
fault in the speech impairs its chief 
merit. That merit consists in the 
achievement of having, at a single 
stroke, taken the chief issue of the 
campaign out of the region of misty 
conjecture and set it upon solid 
ground. 

As matters now stand, we have Mr. 
Cox heartily championing the exist- 
ing League, but leaving the door open 
to reservations which may, in circum- 
stances easily supposible, prove quite 
as drastic as the Lodge reservations; 
and we have Mr. Harding emphati- 
cally opposing the existing League, 








holding out a solemn promise of earn- 
est endeavor to accomplish its main 
objects in another way, and yet leav- 
ing the door open to acceptance of the 
existing League with reservations or 
amendments, if the state of the facts 
should disclose the necessity or de- 
sirability of such a solution of the 
problem. In this situation, there is 
plenty of room for honest divergence 
of opinion among men of good will 
and good sense. But there is at least 
this comfort in it, which a week ago 
there was not— since Mr. Harding’s 
speech it can be said with strict truth 
that both candidates are solemnly 
pledged to use their utmost endeavor 
to bring about, in one way or an- 
other, an effective organization of the 
nations for the maintenance of peace, 
with our own country bearing its 
proper share in the great work. 


Geneva and Moscow 


A SPIRIT of depression prevailed 

at the Congress of the Second 
Internationale in Geneva. The recol- 
lection of former gatherings in pre- 
war days, when the delegates met in 
the firm belief that theirs was the 
power to prescribe peace to a divided 
world, threw a cloud over this meet- 
ing, conscious of six years of unpre- 
vented war. The International Bu- 
reau of Brussels, M. Camille Huys- 
mans admitted with unwonted hu- 
mility, had been little more than a 
central post office, without any real 
influence. And even as a post office 
it can no longer claim to be the centre 
of a world-wide service. The British 
Labor Party and the German Ma- 
jority Socialists now form the main- 
stay of the Second Internationale, 
supported by the Socialist parties of 
Holland, Belgium, and the Scandina- 
vian countries. The United Socialist 
Party of France, the British Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, the German In- 
dependents, the Socialist parties of 
Switzerland, Spain, and Austria have 
left the organization. They have not 
yet affiliated themselves, as has the 
Italian Socialist Party, to the Com- 
munist Internationale of Moscow, but 
are hovering between the two oppos- 
ing groups, fearful of submitting to 
the rigid conditions which Lenin has 


formulated for their entrance into 
the Communist flock, and loath to re- 
turn to the support of a constitu- 
tional, evolutionary policy which does 
not bring them an immediate realiza- 
tion of their wishes. In contrast to 
the dictatorial manner in which 
Lenin, in the full consciousness of his 
power, deigns to grant admission, on 
his own terms, to such as come beg- 
ging for that favor, the Second Inter- 
nationale humbly tries with gentle 
hints to make proselytes among the 
deserters. The “right” or “patriotic” 
fraction of the apostate French Uni- 
ted Party was only reluctantly, and 
with a numerically insignificant dele- 
gation, admitted to the Congress, be- 
cause everything had to be avoided 
that might give offense to the United 
Party and preclude all chance of its 
return to the fold. 

In short, the Socialist Interna- 
tionale has dwindled to an unrepre- 
sentative organization, unworthy of 
its ambitious name. The choice of 
Geneva, the seat of the League of Na- 
tions, as place of assembly was sym- 
bolical of this reduction in interna- 
tional significance. European Labor 
thus seemed to enlist itself under the 
banner of the League, and cede to it 
the title, so proudly claimed before 
the war, to the guardianship of peace 
among the nations. The Socialist 
Party in this country has condemned 
the League as “the Capitalist Black 
Internationale, the conscious alliance 
of the capitalists of all nations 
against the workers of all nations.” 
The Geneva Congress, on the other 
hand, declared that the struggle 
against imperialism and militarism 
was “not incompatible with the co- 
operation of the proletariat in the 
League of Nations.” The black In- 
ternationale may henceforth reckon 
on the support of her more or less red 
sister. The right wing of European 
Labor prefers to play a game at 
rouge-et-noir to consorting with the 
gamblers for world power in Moscow. 

But let no one be deceived as to the 
ultimate aims of these opponents of 
Leninism. Their objection is not to 
the high stake for which Lenin is 
playing, but to the risks which he 
takes. “We wish to realize,” said 
Vandervelde, “the future and the 
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unity of the proletarian Interna- 
tionale, without which the universal 
revolution would be impossible.” If 
this is not mere verbiage “pour 
épater le bourgeois,” it means that 
the two Internationales differ only in 
tactics, not in purpose. Moscow aims 
at world revolution by violence, Gen- 
eva at world revolution by a syste- 
matic and lawful conquest of power. 
The ultimate goal, in either case, is 
the realization in all countries of 
those principles of socialism which 
Lenin claims to have put into prac- 
tice in Russia. That his achievement 
is a failure does not prove, in the eyes 
of the Geneva Socialists, that those 
principles are false, it only proves 
the insufficiency of his tactics, which 
lacked the method and the experience 
of Western Socialism. Lenin himself 
has begun to adapt his instructions 
for Non-Russian Communists to the 
conviction that a revolution a la 
Russe has no chance of success in 
western countries. At the Second 
Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tionale, which met simultaneously 
with the other at Geneva, he sup- 
ported a resolution moved by Buk- 
harin in favor of Communist partici- 
pation in parliamentary assemblies, 
and demanding that parliamentary 
action should be made a plank in the 
Communist platform of all countries, 
with this restriction, indeed, that 
every Communist holding a legislative 
mandate must pledge himself to give 
up his seat at the first injunction of 
his party. And to the British Com- 
munists he gave the practical advice 
that they should affiliate with the 
Labor Party, and thus indirectly be- 
come a part of the Second Interna- 
tionale, whose methods he scorns as 
camouflaged bourgeois policy. Zino- 
viev, writing in the Paris Humanité, 
recommended similar tactics with re- 
gard to trade unions. Do not form 
exclusively Communist unions, re- 
main in the existing “yellow” ones, 
and work from within for their con- 
version. While “boring from within” 
in trade unions, in labor parties, in 
parliamentary assemblies, the for- 
eign followers of Lenin must pretend 
simply to accelerate the processes of 
that universal revolution which the 
Genevan Socialists profess themselves 


anxious to bring about at their own 
more moderate speed. Bolshevism, 
in short, has been appointed pace- 
maker to Socialism. 

“Some day all the Internationales 
must unite,” said Vandervelde at 
Geneva. And a step was taken by the 
Socialist Congress towards the con- 
summation of that union by the 
transfer of the International Bureau 
from Brussels to London. The Bel- 
gian leader, in support of a resolution 
to that effect, explained that Brus- 
sels lacked the authority necessary 
for the reconciliation of the interna- 
tional proletarian forces. The Brit- 
ish Labor Party alone possesses the 
authority and the experience required 
for that task. “We can not go to 
Moscow,” said Vandervelde, “as 
humble petitioners with the cord 
round our necks, but still we wish to 
realize the future and the unity of 
the proletarian Internationale.” The 
Moscow pope, in other words, whose 
demand of unconditional surrender 
of Socialism to his extreme doctrines 
must be refused, is to be brought to 
reason and persuaded of the advan- 
tages of a compromise by the author- 
ity and experience of the British 
Labor leaders. That authority, so 
far, has only been used to tie the 
hands of the British Government, 
that Lenin might give the freer play 
to his unreason. If the Socialist 
leaders see in Lenin’s advice to the 
British Communist Party a symptom 
of moderation and desire for compro- 
mise, they will be sadly undeceived. 
His motivation of the support he gave 
to Bukharin’s resolution should dis- 
pel all confidence they might have in 
the sincerity of his intentions. ‘We 
can not fight as we should wish,” he 
explained. “We must content our- 
selves with the means at our disposal. 
The bulk of the workers and peasants 
believe in parliament and we must 
make use of it in order to demon- 
strate its inutility for the making of 
the revolution.” How can the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, how can the Second 
Internationale, hope for a compro- 
mise with those who preach and prac- 
tice sabotage of the parliamentary 
system which is to themselves the 
only lawful way that leads to the 
goal? 


Wages of Anthracite 


Miners 


HE award of the Anthracite Coal 
Commission, lately announced, 
calls to mind the strike of the bitumi- 
nous miners last November, which 
was brought to an end when the 
miners agreed to President Wilson’s 
proposal to refer the dispute to a 
commission of three persons, repre- 
senting the public, the operators, and 
the miners. The Commission was 
appointed on December 19, and on 
March 10 a majority and a minority 
report were made. The President 
accepted the majority report signed 
by the chairman and the representa- 
tive of the operators, which allowed 
the miners an increase in rates of 27 
per cent. with minor concessions. 
Just before this award was handed 
down the anthracite miners took up 
the cudgels for themselves, demand- 
ing a new schedule, effective April 1, 
with an increase in wages “to corre- 
spond to the increase granted to 
bituminous mine workers.” This de- 
mand at first seemed to mean an in- 
crease of about 60 per cent. over 
present rates for contract miners, as 
it was claimed that an increase of 27 
per cent. would only bring the an- 
thracite miners to the wage level of 
the bituminous workers before the 
award; but later both parties, at the 
suggestion of Secretary Wilson, com- 
promised on an increase of 65 per 
cent. over the contract basis of 1916, 
but disagreed on the day rates—the 
operators consenting to the suggested 
increase of 17 per cent. above present 
rates, the miners insisting on 20 per 
cent. and “recognition of the union” 
—really a closed-shop contract. The 
negotiations dragged on for weeks, 
until the President’s proposal to re- 
fer the matter to another commission 
was accepted by both parties. The 
commissioners, appointed on June 5, 
were William O. Thompson, repre- 
senting the public, William L. Con- 
nell, and Neal J. Ferry, representing 
the operators and the mine workers 
respectively. Of course, the repre- 
sentatives of the opposing sides were 
partisans, and the real arbitrator was 
the chairman, who, as President of 
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Ohio University, a clergyman, and a 
man of high standing in every re- 
spect, might be trusted to render a 
just decision, if such were possible. 
The award, like its predecessor, was 
a majority report, the representa- 
tive of the mine-workers dissenting. 

The workers might as well have ac- 
cepted the compromise suggested by 
Secretary Wilson, which is closely 
followed in the award. The rates of 
contract miners are increased 65 per 
cent. above those of 1916, which is 
equivalent to an increase of 20 per 
cent over present rates. Other min- 
ers are to receive 17 per cent. over 
present rates. The “closed shop” is 
denied. 

The miners are, quite naturally, 
much disappointed, as, with the help 
of a trained economist, Mr. W. Jett 
Lauck, they had prepared an elabo- 
rate brief, designed to show that 
their wages had been low when com- 
pared with those of the bituminous 
workers, that they had not kept pace 
with the cost of living, and that they 
were far below the standard of a liv- 
ing wage. The operators, on the 
other hand, endeavored to refute the 
miners’ conclusions at every point, 
while both sides cited government 
statistics in support of their oppos- 
ing views. The operators said that 
the miners worked on the average 
293 and 273 days in the years 1918 
and 1919, while the workers insisted 
on 252 days as the proper basis of 
comparison, on the ground that the 
past few years were times of abnor- 
mal activity. The operators said 
that the average contract miner 
earned $820 in the year 1914 and 
$1,719 in the year 1919, while the 
miners claimed that average earn- 
ings in the latter year were about 
$1,250. The figures given in the 
Monthly Labor Review for June, 
1920, show that the wage rates of 
contract miners have increased but 
50 per cent. since the year 1914, if we 
do not allow for overtime or the in- 
crease in the number of days worked 
—from 246 to 273. The same report 
also shows that contract miners in 
the half month ending January 31, 
1919, earned an average of $84.86, 
working 81 per cent. of full time, 
which, if continued throughout the 


year, would yield them over $2,000. 
This, of course, they did not earn, 
else the operators would have noticed 
it. We can but trust that the Com- 
missioners found some clue to guide 
them through the maze of opposing 
statistics. Figures do not lie, but 
they may be manipulated so as to de- 
ceive the very elect. 

Naturally, the question of a living 
wage was discussed pro and con, but 
without substantial agreement. Bud- 
gets may be made to prove almost 
anything, and the mine-workers had 
no trouble in proving to their own 
satisfaction that a theoretical family 
of five persons—man, wife and three 
children under 14—require in New 
York City, if not in small mining 
towns, at least $1,772 a year for a 
decent living and $2,242 for a reason- 
able degree of comfort. It can also 
be shown that the majority of 
workers in the United States received 
nothing like such wages, and the 
wonder is how they manage to live. 
In any case, 35 per cent. of the mine- 
workers are unmarried; a consider- 
able percentage of the married have 
less than three young children; and 
where there are older children they 
usually contribute to the family bud- 
get. Taking the United States as a 
whole there are about 40,000,000 per- 
sons “gainfully employed,” being an 
average of almost two bread-winners 
per family of five. 

The fact is that the whole discus- 
sion of budgets, though useful as set- 
ting up ideal standards of living, is 
defective in that it approaches the 
problem of wages from the front 
rather than the back, attacking 
effects rather than causes, and offer- 
ing no means whereby the demand 
for labor may be increased or the 
supply diminished. Indeed, in par- 
ticular cases, when reinforced by 
strong unions, it may force money 
wages to a higher level than an in- 
dustry as a whole can stand, which 
will reduce output and employment, 
increase prices, and work hardship 
to laborers in other industries, whose 
wages have not kept pace with the 
cost of living. Already many indus- 
tries are suffering from excessive 
costs, and the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching, if it is not already here, 


when there must be a downward 
movement of prices, which wages 
must follow, unless there is a not- 
able increase in production. There 
are, therefore, natural limits to the 
increase of wages, which can not be 
set forward by any mere counsels of 
perfection or pious wishes. Union 
leaders, politicians, and social work- 
ers are apt to plume themselves upon 
their success in forcing wages up 
during the past six years, and in 
many particular cases they have 
aided the rising tide; but, broadly 
viewed, they have had scarcely more 
to do with the upward movement of 
prices and wages than Chantecler 
with the rising of the sun. 


RAGEDY includes situations of 

which Aeschylus and Shakespeare 
never dreamt. Secretary Colby cal- 
lously signs the woman’s suffrage 
amendment in the absence of women 
and photographers. This, says Mrs. 
Baker, is “quite tragic.” The sex re- 
mains victim even in triumph. 


R. MAX EASTMAN tells us that 

Mr. Bertrand Russell is incompe- 
tent to judge the Soviets because he 
is a humanitarian bourgeois profes- 
sor. In point of fact, an absolutely 
unbiased judge of the Soviets does 
not, and can not, exist, because every- 
body is born a member of society 
and of a class in society; but, as 
judges go, a man who is a humani- 
tarian, that is, interested in the wel- 
fare of the unhappy, a _ bourgeois, 
favoring the preservation of society, 
and a professor, untrammeled by any 
direct share in the management or 
emoluments of capital, would seem 
to be ahead of most of us in the 
soundness of his qualifications. 
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What the World is Doing 


[The following is a very brief sum- 
mary of the news of the World for the 
seven days ending August 29. | 

SOVIET RUSSIA AND POLAND: Re- 
ports from the battle areas are cloudy 
and by no means perfectly harmonious. 
Figures given of Red losses are widely 
discrepant. But, though more Reds may 
have escaped past Lomza and Ossowetz, 
before the cordon was completed, than 
the dispatches have indicated, it was a 
pretty complete and workmanlike job— 
that of Weygand. The Poles have al- 
most entirely recovered the eastern fron- 
tier provisionally fixed by the Peace Con- 
ference, and here and there they have 
passed that frontier. East of the Bug, 
between the latitude of Brest’ Litovsk 
and that of Kholm, bitter fighting is in 
progress. The Red retreat from Lem- 
berg was precipitated by fear of being 
taken in flank from the north. It can 
hardly be said that the Reds in the Lem- 
berg sector were definitely beaten. We 
hear of Red reorganization and strong 
artillery reinforcements with apparent 
view to renewal of the attack on Lem- 
berg. We also hear of a counterstroke 
by reorganized Red fugitives, reinforced 
by reserves, with a view to rescue of 
their comrades hemmed in near Lomza. 
This sounds doubtful, but in Slav war- 
fare the incredible has a better chance 
than the credible of proving true. Sus- 
pension of disbelief is the ticket. It is 
understood that the American Govern- 
ment has advised the Poles to “refrain 
from territorial aggression against Rus- 
sia,” to “remain within the ethnographic 
frontiers indicated by the Peace Confer- 
ence”; and that the British have given 
similar advice. We can hardly believe 
that advice, if given, was couched in 
just these terms. If so, the intentions 
of our Government must have been awk- 
wardly expressed. General Weygand did 
the correct thing when he advised the 
Poles to dig in on the line nearest the 
so-called ethnographic frontier adapted 
to defence. To push forward to such a 
line would not argue aggressive intent. 
This advice represents that happy mean 
which the world seems to have forgot- 
ten. Trotsky may have made the re- 
ported counterstroke towards Lomza; 
if so, it can hardly be more than a rescue 
operation — rather splendid, however. 
One can not avoid the conviction that 
even Trotsky with all his boldness would 
not attempt a grand counteroffensive at 
present: in view of his heavy losses in 
men and matériel; of the effect of the 
recent reverses on Red morale, and the 
opposite effect on Polish morale; and, 
most especially, in view of the necessity 
of conserving the Red strength in order 
to “liquidate” the Wrangel business. Yet 
one can not be sure. Trotsky’s pet way 


of restoring morale (and we admire that 
ineffable rascal for it) is a prompt and 
furious counteroffensive. What is this 
we hear of a general uprising of peasants 
in Western Siberia, and seizure by them 
of Omsk, Tomsk, Novo-Nikolaievsk, 
Barnaul and other towns, following 
“withdrawal of Bolshevist troops, pre- 
sumably for the Polish front’? 

PERSIA: The Persians recaptured 
Resht from the invading Bolshevists; 
but the latter, reinforced, retook the 
town, inflicting “heavy” losses on the 
Persians. Relatively heavy, that is; for 
the Persians have not many troops. We 
incline to think that Bolshevist mili- 
tary operations in Asia Minor and Per- 
sia are on a small scale; intended to pre- 
serve the liaison with Moustapha Kemal 
and boost up his spirits, to encourage 
“home-brew” difficulties in Persia, and, 
by harrowing the nerves of the country- 
men of Clive and Chatham, to induce 
them to make peace, maugre pride and 
even honor, as we used to understand 
that term. The other day Trotsky inti- 
mated an intention to “liquidate” (out 
on it! samphire word!) Bolshevism by 
the use of “troops now in our rear.”’ Does 
he mean Kuropatkin’s army? Wrangel 
disposed of, Kuropatkin, a new Alexan- 
der, may proceed on his march to the 
Indus, stirring into flame the embers of 
revolution en route. Other Red heroes 
may then join the followers of Kemal 
and march on Bagdad, there to set up a 
mystic blend of Bolshevism and Islam- 
ism. Eheu, fugaces! Once there was 
poetry and there was fun at Bagdad. 

CILICIA AND SYRIA: The Mersina- 
Adana line is now clear. The French 
garrison of Adana made a sortie, de- 
feated the besiegers, and raised the siege. 
A French column is moving from Aintab 
upon Marash, fighting hard en route. 
Though Syria seems to be pacified, Cili- 
cia is not. 

The Emir Faisal had an appointment 
with Mr. Lloyd George at Lucerne on 
August 29. It is to be hoped that some- 
thing handsome may be done for the 
Son of the Prophet. Colonel Lawrence 
says that the British and French have 
messed things in “Arabistan”; that they 
might have better served their main pur- 
poses of economic advantage and mili- 
tary safeguards by allowing the princi- 
ple of self-determination more scope. 
The promethean Supreme Council have 
bestowed the fiery gift of the Principle 
of Self-Determination; beneficent or not, 
as it may turn out, at all events it can 
not be recalled. 

MESOPOTAMIA: Though reports are 
meagre, it is evident that the difficulties 
of the British increase. Though they 
have 70,000 troops in Mesopotamia, 10,- 
000 reinforcements have been ordered 


from India. North and south of Bag- 
dad on the Tigris, and at Hillah on the 
Euphrates, the British have been con- 
strained to punish insurgents, chiefly by 
way of defense or to keep open com- 
munications. The new problem of sub- 
duing the enemy without abrading his 
skin or hurting his feelings (imposed by 
the Pacifists) has its difficulties. 

It is said that the British have sum- 
moned a Constituent Assembly to draw 
up a constitution for the new Govern- 
ment, which is to govern under the egis 
of Great Britain (an xgis, we suppose, 
of lath and plaster, instead of steel). Sir 
Percy Cox, the High Commissioner for 
Mesopotamia, is to return thither. If 
any Briton can, he should be able to 
pacify the situation. 

GERMANY: We hear of frequent 
suspicious assemblages of the proletariat 
throughout Germany; of a Soviet repub- 
lic at Kéthen in Anhalt; of attempts to 
set up such republics in Diisseldorf and 
in Velbert (N. E. of Diisseldorf) ; of re- 
fusal by workingmen all over the coun- 
try to handle supplies intended for the 
military police. It is asserted that secret 
preparations of Communists for codpera- 
tion with the invaders of Poland were 
more serious than has been thought. 
Doubtless the Communists would act if 
they could. But how many are they; 
how many are those who would act with 
them? What caches of arms and am- 
munition have they? 

The Upper Silesian crisis is over. The 
Interallied Commission have the situation 
well in hand. 


EGYPT: The Milner Commission is 
reported to have recommended for Egypt 
what most call independence, what is at 
any rate a large measure of self-govern- 
ment. Lord Milner is a hard-headed 
statesman; he is not a Montagu nor is 
he funked by nationalist threats. He 
has doubtless based his recommendations 
upon a consideration of the general situa- 
tion in which Britain finds herself and 
upon a forecast of the general trend of 
the world. Great Britain would have a 
“privileged position”; would keep a small 
garrison to protect the Canal. Appar- 
ently the High Commissioner would re- 
main, with the right of veto on legisla- 
tion or agreements prejudicial to Great 
Britain. Great Britain would guarantee 
Egypt against foreign aggression. The 
capitulations would go. It remains to 
see whether Parliament will accept the 
recommendations. “A long step for- 
ward,” our radical friends will say. At 
any rate a step. As for the prospects 
of the Egyptian fellah under Zaghlul 
Pasha and his sort, one would rather see 
than be a fellah. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Status of Trade Unions in 


Soviet Russia 


IN TWO PARTS—PART TWO 


ATURALLY, there remains in Soviet 
Russia a not inconsiderable rem- 
nant of the old trade-union movement, 
including most of the responsible leaders 
who, from 1905 onward, built up the 
trade unions as militant ‘organizations 
for the defense of the interests of the 
wage-workers. The revolution of March, 
1917, gave an enormous impetus to the 
trade-union movement. The Minister for 
Labor, Skobelev, proved himself ready 
and even eager to codperate with the 
unions in every possible way. The pro- 
gramme of reforms which he introduced 
shows him to have been one of the most 
far-seeing, liberal-minded statesmen of 
his time. Collective bargaining was es- 
tablished, unions were legalized and pro- 
tected, insurance of workmen against ac- 
cidents and sickness was instituted, em- 
ployers were deprived of the right to 
impose fines upon their employees, and 
so on through a long catalogue of re- 
forms. More remarkable than the re- 
forms, however, was the attitude of the 
Minister and the Provisional Government 
towards the trade unions. M. Skobelev, 
on the one hand, and the leaders of the 
unions, upon the other, perceived the 
great democratic possibilities of a hearty 
codperation between the state and the 
trade unions. Under these conditions, 
the unions flourished. The Metal Work- 
ers’ Union of Petrograd alone had 180,- 
000 members at the time of the Bolshe- 
vist coup d'état. The Textile Workers’ 
Union of Moscow had 80,000, the Union 
of Chemical Workers 40,000, and so on. 
Although Bolshevism wrecked most of 
these organizations in a short time, and, 
by introducing the so-called proletarian 
dictatorship, made that sort of trade 
unionism impossible, it could not wholly 
eradicate the spirit that had been awak- 
ened, or silence the appeal of the men 
who had laid the foundations of a great 
Russian trade-union movement. Even 
those leaders who were members of the 
Bolshevist faction of the Social Demo- 
cratic party of Russia, and who were 
quite as sincere in their desire for pro- 
found revolutionary changes in the social 
structure as Lenin himself, wanted the 
trade unions to exist as independent or- 
ganizations of the workers. They recog- 
nized, of course, that the attitude of the 
unions towards a democratic Socialist 
state employer must be very different 
from that adopted towards capitalist em- 
ployers. They did not intend, however, 
that the workers should be made power- 
less to defend their interests against 
even a Socialist state bureaucracy. It is 
only fair to add to this statement of 


their attitude the impression, gained as 
a result of very extensive inquiry and 
iuvestigation, that, while they felt that 
modifications of the methods of the 
unions—and perhaps also of their very 
structure—would be absolutely necessary, 
they had done little constructive think- 
ing upon the subject, and were by no 
means ready with precise plans to meet 
the new conditions. 

Certainly, in their wildest moments 
they never imagined anything like the 
reality that developed. Here is a state- 
ment of actual happenings, quoted from 
Thesis XII of Zinoviev’s report, which, 
it is quite safe to assert, no responsible 
leader of a Russian trade union would 
have believed possible in the summer of 
1917: 


During the civil war and dictatorship, the 
trade unions were frequently compelled to 
force their members. The trade unions pro- 
ceeded to obligatory mobilization of their 
members to the front, to the food detachments, 
etc. The trade unions assigned their members 
to a definite piece of work, and did not per- 
mit free movement, etc. All that was abso- 
lutely necessary to win the victory over the 
worst enemies of the working class. Now, be- 
ginning the resolute struggle against economic 
destruction, the trade unions will be obliged, 
more than ever before, to use constraint, in 
order to save the country from famine and 
cold. 

There is nothing uncertain or in- 
definite in this exposition. It presents, in 
the name of trade unionism, a despotic 
power, one of the most formidable agen- 
cies of the state. We must bear in mind 
that the “trade unions,” as we must 
continue to call them, were not inde- 
pendent, autonomous, _ self - governing 
bodies, which of their own volition 
reached the decision to adopt these se- 
vere measures. The policies did not 
originate with the unions, but came to 
them from the Communist party’s execu- 
tive, passing, as a matter of form only, 
through the channel of the Soviet power. 

Of course, there has been much oppo- 
sition to the whole system of compul- 
sory labor on the part of the unions and 
the “class conscious proletariat” gener- 
ally. Zinoviev does not deny this. On 
the contrary, he admits it and insists that 
the Communist party must resist the op- 
position “in the most resolute way.” It 
is noteworthy that he specifically identi- 
fies opposition to proletarian dictatorship 
and labor conscription as characteristic 
of trade unionism, and intimates that it 
takes the form of a propaganda for a 
“return to trade unionism.” The fact 
that certain ideas and ideals of freedom 
and democracy are so universally and in- 
separably associated with trade unionism 





is, we may fairly surmise, one of the 
principal reasons why Zinoviev insists 
that it is “radically necessary to change 
the name of the trade unions and to call 
them industrial unions.” 


The transition to compulsory labor places 
new problems before our trade unions... . 

The party must resist in the most resolute 
way all kinds of hesitation upon this question 
by the trade union movement, which has been 
marked, since the slightest hesitation in this 
sphere may bring the ruin of the proletarian 
revolution. 

The creation of the Labor Army is the first 
serious step on the way to the introduction of 
general compulsory labor duty, the first step 
beginning by the militarization of labor. In 
connection with the transition to labor armies, 
a return to “trade unionism” has been marked. 

This “trade unionism” may appear in va- 
rious shapes. Trade unionism tinds its ex- 
pression in the support of liberal “labor poli- 
tics” in the Parliaments; in the ignoring of 
the unskilled laborer and the cultivation of a 
labor aristocracy; in very high membership 
dues, preventing the unskilled laborer from 
entering the trade unions; in the propagation 
of illusions, such as the idea that the trade 
unionist struggle—without revolutionary con- 
quest of power by the proletariat—may result 
in a gradual growing into Socialism. 

All this characterizes the traditional expres- 
sions of trade unionist mie schansivo (low life- 
ness). The propaganda for “freedom of 
labor” in Russia to- day may also be charac- 
terized as “trade unionism.” Similar trade 
unionist shortsightedness would be unwilling- 
ness on the part of the unions to collaborate 
in carrying through energetically (“with a 
rod of iron’) the ‘labor conscription, since it 
is impossible without this to overcome the 
present destruction and build up Communism. 

The Russian Communist party is deeply con- 
vinced that these hesitations are of a short- 
lived character. on the turning point to the 
new period and the new aims of the proletarian 
dictatorship. But where these hesitations have 
not been overcome, the party must immediately 
use its influence in this direction. 


The foregoing paragraphs make it 
abundantly clear that there is a funda- 
mental and inherent antagonism between 
trade unionism, in its classic forms, and 
the proletarian dictatorship of Sovdepia. 
Even if we had no other scrap of evi- 
dence to guide us, we should be entitled 
to reach this conclusion. We should be 
entitled, furthermore, to interpret the 
“transformation of the trade unions into 
organs of Soviet state power” as a cun- 
ning device for robbing the trade unions 
of their character and function and ab- 
sorbing their membership and energies 
into the bureaucracy; a device, in a word, 
for abolishing the trade unions as trade 
unions, aS organs of working-class de- 
fense. If Local Union 1793 of the Grand 
Amalgamated Union of Near-It Brewers 
is in actuality transformed into a branch 
of the Epworth League, though it re- 
tains the old name, it will not be a trade 
union, but an organization belonging to a 
very different order. The trade unions 
which have been incorporated into the 
bureaucracy of Soviet Russia are as little 
entitled to be called trade unions as they 
are to be called Sabbath school kinder- 
gartens. Some idea of the nature of the 
conflict of the Soviet power with the 
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trade-union movement is indicated by 
the following passage: 


The present trade unions are carrying on a 
colossal work and are facilitating in the larg- 
est measure the struggle of the Communist 
Party in the Soviet Power for Socialism. But, 
at the same time, there are in the present tran- 
sitory period many important defects in the 
activity of some trade unions. When, for in- 
stance, some leaders of the transport unions 
are defending the narrow-minded, egoistic de- 
mands of their members with regard to wages, 
and are not helping the Soviet Power to fight 
against exorbitant pillage, they are showing 
their backwardness and inability to rise above 
their narrow group interests. When some 
trade unions of officials are forcing upon the 
Soviet institutions people who are unable to 
perform their work; when these unions de- 


fend every demand of their members, for- 
getting that they have before them now, not 
the former private enterprise, but the Pro- 
letarian State, they are manifesting their nar- 
rowness. When the unions of printers are 


reviving the worst aspects of “trade unionism” 
they are directly accomplishing counter-revo- 
dutionary work. 

The struggle against these negative sides of 
the trade union movement mist be one of the 
most important tasks of tiie Communists par- 
ticipating in the trade unions. 


It is clear that trade-unionist efforts 
bring those participating in them into 
conflict with the Soviet power and its 
directing genius, the Communist party. 
There is a sinister significance in the 
direct and unveiled charge that the 
printers, by their adherence to trade- 
union methods and policies, are “direct- 
ly accomplishing counter-revolutionary 
work.” Every such accusation—espe- 
cially when coming from so high an offi- 
cial as Zinoviev—brings the accused 
under the merciless jurisdiction of the 
Chrezvychaika, by the side of which the 
Grand Inquisition looks like a Methodist 
love feast. 

Zinoviev reveals the characteristic 
Bolshevist aptitude for Machiavellian 
subtleties and dialectical tricks in dis- 
cussing the relation of Bolshevist Com- 
munism to such movements as French 
Syndicalism and its American counter- 
part, the I. W. W. He says, in effect, 
that so long as these are in the position 
of an oppositional group, engaged in 
splitting up the trade unions of the work- 
ers and the Socialist parties, their propa- 
ganda is wholly admirable, and they do 
well to proclaim their principles and to 
fight for them. In Russia, however, it is 
necessary to face the fact that these 
principles can not be applied; they repre- 
sent reaction and not progress. In the 
“capitalistic countries” it is necessary 
to oppose as reactionary and dangerous 
the teaching of the pure and simple trade 
unionists, that the complete control of 
industry by the workers’ unions can only 
come about as the result of a very pro- 
tracted evolutionary process. In Soviet 
Russia, however, it is of fundamental 
importance to recognize that it can only 
be attained “as the fesult of a progres- 
sive, slow evolution—after the full vic- 
tory of Communism”: 


Whereas the best elements of French Syn- 
dicalism are abandoning their former faults, 
and are placing themselves on the ground of 
Communism in proclaiming the demand, “All 
power to the Soviet,” individual groups in 
Russia are trying to regenerate the wou:st fea- 
tures of Syndicalism. The well-known party 
of the Left Socialists-Revolutionists has re- 
cently, at its conference, determined its de- 
mands with regard to labor policy as follows: 
The transmission of the administration of in- 
dustry and of transport to the trade union 
movement, namely, to the All-Russian Central 
Council of the Trade Unions and to enter, 
upon federative principles, into a union of all 
trade unions throughout the world, in order 
to attain during the process of the present 
world revolution to the position of the admin- 
istration of industry and transport all over 
the world by the Syndicalist unions. 

When in America and England a new de- 
mand, “All power to the unions,” is uttered, 
and when new plans for One Big Union, the 
Triple Alliance, are propagated in opposition 
to the old trade unions and to the official Social 
Democratic Party, this must be regarded as 
a step forward, compared with the opportunist 
point of view of the Internationale. But when 
in Russia, where for two and a half years the 
power has been held by the Soviets of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, and where 
experience has clearly proved that only an 
“iron dictatorship” in the Sovict form and on 
a national scale is able to hold the power, to 
repel all attacks, and to save the country from 
ruin; when in Russia plans are beginning to 
be revived to give the railways to the railway 
unions, the metallurgical industry to the metal 
workers’ unions, etc., this means a big step 
backward. The tasks of the industrial unions 
in Soviet Russia at the present time are duly 
characterized in the platform of the Russian 
Communist party, which holds that the unions 
are called upon to secure the indissoluble con- 
nection between the Central State Administra- 
tion, national economy, and the large masses 
of the workers, in order to obtain, as the 
result of a progressive, slow evolution—after 
the full victory of Communism—the complete 
administrative power in the sphere of national 
economy by the unions. 


In the forthright colloquial language 
of the masses, Zinoviev’s statement may 
be fairly rendered thus: It is quite in 
accord with the principles of Marx—who 
knew a thing or two—that Big Bill Hay- 
wood in America, and Big Bob Smillie in 
England, should preach as gospel truth 
the idea that all industries must be con- 
trolled by the unions, and that salvation 
can only come when we put the Gom- 
perses and Clyneses on the shelf and es- 
tablish One Big Union. That’s gospel 
so long as we are the “Outs.” But when 
we get to be the “Ins,” when we have 
turned the trick upon the other crowd, 
why, then we shall have to face the 
music. It will be necessary then to open 
up another page of Marx and damn the 
old gospel as a lot of bunk. Then we 
shall have to pipe the tune that Sam 
Gompers and Johnny Clynes pipe now; 
we shall have to put the extinguisher 
upon the foolish notion of immediate 
power for the workers and tell them that 
it will come sometime or other—‘“‘as the 
result of a progressive, slow evolution.” 

For tortuous reasoning a Bolshevist 
Commissar makes the traditional Jesuit 
appear a mere piker. 


JOHN SPARGO 


——e 


Canada and The West 
Indies 


HERE recently closed at Ottawa a 
conference between representatives 
of the Canadian, British, and West In- 
dian Governments which will probably 
have important results. At that confer- 
ence the relations between the various 
parts of British America were discussed 
in all their bearings, and although the 
conclusions arrived at have not yet been 
made public, pending the report of the 
delegates to their respective Govern- 
ments, it is known that they embraced a 
reciprocal trade agreement, a very much 
improved steamship service, better cable 
communication, and a number of minor 
points. 


For some years an academic debate has 
been in progress, through the medium of 
various newspapers and other periodicals, 
between two groups of writers, one ad- 
vocating closer political relations be- 
tween Canada and the British West In- 
dies and the other closer trade relations. 
The recent conference may be taken to 
represent the triumph of the latter 
group. Its more immediate cause was a 
visit paid last winter to the West Indies 
by a member of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, who had the opportunity of meet- 
ing informally and unofficially many of 
the officials and business men of the vari- 
ous colonies, and also of attending the 
meeting of the Associated Boards of 
Trade of the West Indies at Barbados. 
Correspondence followed between the 
Canadian and Imperial Governments and 
the authorities in the West Indies, and 
the conference was the tangible result. 
Canada was represented by the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce and several of 
his colleagues in the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and the Imperial Government by 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
Each of the West Indian colonies sent 
delegates, including not only the West 
Indies proper, that is, Jamaica, the Ba- 
hamas, Trinidad, Barbados, the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, but also 
British Guiana, British Honduras, and 
Bermuda. 


Some years before the war, as the re- 
sult of a previous conference, Canada of- 
fered the West Indies a trade preference 
of 20 per cent. in the Dominion market 
in exchange for a like preference in the 
West Indian markets. Many of the col- 
onies accepted the arrangement; all, in 
fact, except Jamaica, the Bahamas, and 
British Honduras. At the recent con- 
ference it is understood that the recip- 
rocal trade preference was materially in- 
creased, and that all the West Indian 
delegates came in, subject, of course, to 
confirmation by their home Governments. 
The situation to-day is that the trade of 
the West Indies is principally with Great 
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Britain, the United States, and Canada. 
Forty or fifty years ago Great Britain 
pretty well monopolized the trade. Since 
then it has been gradually swinging over 
to North America. So far as direct trade 
is concerned, the United States now con- 
trols a much larger share than Canada. 
Up to a year ago Canada’s direct steam- 
ship communication with the West Indies 
was very meagre. Consequently, although 
her people actually purchased large quan- 
tities of fruit and other tropical products 
from the West Indies, much of it reached 
Canada indirectly through the United 
States. For instance, bananas from 
Jamaica reach Canada through Boston, 
and from British Honduras through New 
Orleans. A similar situation exists in 
connection with sugar and molasses from 
Barbados, spices from Jamaica and the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, cocoa 
and asphalt from Trinidad, etc. 

It seems altogether probable, however, 
that in the future Canada will rapidly 
increase her trade with the West Indies, 
both incoming and outgoing. She now 
possesses a considerable fleet of Govern- 
ment-owned vessels admirably adapted to 
the West Indian trade, a fleet that is 
being added to constantly as new vessels 
are launched from one or other of the 
Canadian shipyards. Some of these are 
already carrying Canadian goods to the 
West Indies and bringing back tropical 
products, and it is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to put others on the same route 
as needed. Canada, unlike the United 
States, has no tropical possessions. It is, 
therefore, worth her while to make her 
market particularly attractive to the 
West Indies. On the other hand, she is 
in a position to offer the West Indies, 
on favorable terms, most of the things 
they need: flour, fish, and meat products, 
lumber, dairy products, and a variety of 
manufactured articles from boots to 
machinery. 

If the results of the new preferential 
agreement come up to expectations, Can- 
ada and the West Indies may very possi- 
bly go a step farther and establish free 
trade throughout British America. In 
the meantime, a very much improved 
cable service is practically assured be- 
tween Canada and the various parts of 
the West Indies, supplemented by wire- 
less where desirable. Steps are to be 
taken to direct Canadian tourist travel 
to the West Indies in the winter season, 
and probably an increasing number of 
West Indians will be seen in Canada dur- 
ing the summer months. Canadian cap- 
ital, already represented in several fairly 
large enterprises in the West Indies, will 
be enlisted in the development of sugar 
and cocoa plantations, of oil wells in Trin- 
idad, and, above all, in the opening up 
of the immensely rich territory of Brit- 
ish Guiana, nothing but a comparatively 
narrow strip along the coast having yet 
been developed. Whether or not all this 





will eventually lead to political union is 
problematical, but at present the consen- 
sus of opinion both in Canada and the 
West Indies seems decidedly unfavorable. 
Some of the little island colonies, such 
as Barbados, Bermuda, and the Bahamas, 
possessed their own legislatures and 
other representative institutions when 
Canada was still a French colony and the 
United States were not yet born, and 
they are extremely reluctant to change 
their political system. On the other hand, 
many Canadians feel that it might be a 
very hazardous experiment to bring into 
the confederation a group of scattered 
colonies, with a population overwhelm- 
ingly black. 
LAURENCE J. BURPEE 


Correspondence 
Political Hypochondriacs 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


I thought this extract from an address 
by Viscount Finlay, formerly Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, before the Canadian 
Club of Ottawa, might interest you. It 
seems to me that we need as much as 
possible of this sort of hard-headedness 
to-day to offset the hysterical appeals to 
try anything and everything except that 
which has stood the strain of practical 
experience. 

Do not let us become political hypochon- 


driacs. If we find that our institutions work 
fairly well, do let us stick to them and not 
make unnecessary changes. Let us not make 
experiments which may end in our being 


worse off than we were before. I am not 
very much in favor of theorizing in politics. 
Politics is a practical science, and one ought 
to see how things work, and instead of specu- 
lating as to whether the thing is perfectly 
sound in point of principle, whether some- 
thing more symmetrical, more homogeneous, 
could be devised, for goodness sake let us work 
with the tools we have. Improvements will 
develop themselves in time. But do not let us 
be in too great a hurry. 8 


Ottawa, Canada, August 27 


‘“American Observers in 
Japan”’ 

To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The article, in your issue of July 28, 
by Mr. Hodges, on “American Observers 
in Japan,” was of interest to me be- 
cause I was a member of the Japanese 
Relations Committee of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, though not 
a resident of California, which visited 
Japan last spring and to which Mr. 
Hodges refers. To one informed regard- 
ing the objects expected to be attained 
through the visit to Japan of the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, and the Committee which 
later visited Japan known as the “Van- 
derlip party,” the purposes suggested by 


Mr. Hodges would be amusing were they 
not calculated to give an entirely wrong 
impression to your readers. 

Mr. Hodges builds up his article 
around the assertion that these commit- 
tees went to Japan to study China, Man- 
churia, Korea, and the problems of the 
Asiatic mainland, and draws an af- 
fecting picture of the “unofficial ostenta- 
tion of Tokyo hospitality,” and the an- 
esthetic effect which he declares this 
delightful phase of the visit had upon 
the judgment of the members of the 
committees. I hold no brief for the opin- 
ions expressed by Mr. Vanderlip, or by 
other members of his party. They are 
their own and may or may not have re- 
flected the baleful influence so graph- 
ically set forth by Mr. Hodges. He is, 
however, not convincing in his effort to 
discredit Mr. Vanderlip, because he 
cites no evidence whatever in support of 
his assertion, but vaguely refers to re- 
ported, though not quoted, statements. 

I notice that Mr. Vanderlip is now 
printing his views, matured, no doubt, in 
a less deadly atmosphere than existed in 
Japan, through a series of five articles in 
the Sunday Tribune, two of which have 
appeared at this date, so that anyone 
interested may soon be in full possession 
of his opinions. 

Mr. Hodges has coined the word 
“Shibusawaism,” and by this catchword, 
having no significance to the great ma- 
jority of your readers, seeks to leave the 
impression that Baron Shibusawa is a 
person of Machiavellian character en- 
gaged in concocting schemes whereby 
the American business man, properly 
drugged by the “ostentatious hospitality 
of Tokyo,” will become his willing tool 
in furthering the imperialistic schemes 
of Japan. Mr. Hodges has, by his char- 
acterization, done an injustice to a ven- 
erable, high-minded, and liberal Japanese 
gentleman. The Baron’s many American 
friends and admirers, of whom I have the 
honor to be one, will be justified in re- 
senting the wholly fantastic and unreal 
picture of Baron Shibusawa’s character 
which the article presents. Baron Shibu- 
sawa is a man of great breadth of 
mind and is an exponent of, and leader 
in, all movements for the uplifting and 
betterment of his people, and his ideals 
and actions conform to the best tradi- 
tions of our own race. Far from being 
shocked at the outcome of Mr. Lamont’s 
negotiations in the matter of the Con- 
sortium, as Mr. Hodges would have us 
believe, I have the best reasons for think- 
ing that he was one of the strong- 
est and most influential advocates of Mr. 
Lamont’s views. Baron Shibusawa be- 


lieves that good relations can best be 
fostered and maintained through a close 
personal contact between the leaders of 
liberal and progressive thought in Japan 
and the business, professional, and ed- 
ucated people of the United States. 
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The visits of the committees referred 
to were the outcome of that belief on the 
part of Baron Shibusawa. They repre- 
sented an attempt to bring together rep- 
resentative groups of Japanese and 
Americans for a free discussion of the 
problems affecting the two countries in 
the hope that thereby each side might 
more clearly understand the position of 
the other. It has been Baron Shibus- 
awa’s belief, which has been shared by 
a good many Americans, that more could 
be accomplished in the way of main- 
taining good relations between the two 
countries by a closer business relation- 
ship and by frequent unofficial confer- 
ences wherein each side might express 
its opinion with the utmost frankness, 
than by leaving all of these questions 
solely to diplomatic exchanges. Each 
group thereby becomes a nucleus of bet- 
ter-informed opinion on the problems of 
mutual interest. 

So far as concerns the meetings be- 
tween the groups representing the Jap- 
anese, professional and business men, 
and those representing the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco, there was 
no intent to discuss Asiatic problems ex- 
cept as they might be collateral to other 
matters before the sessions. The con- 
ferences consisted of sessions of four 
hours each, covering a period of eight 
days, held in the Bankers’ Club at Tokyo, 
and embraced, as principal subjects, the 
California land question, the Japanese in 
Hawaii, emigration, industrial relations 
including the labor problem, exchange 
professorships, and better means of tele- 
graphic and other communications be- 
tween Japan and the United States. 
Other related subjects were touched 
upon, but the impression which Mr. 
Hodges seeks to convey that this group 
went to Japan to inform itself in Japan, 
on Chinese, Korean, Siberian, and Man- 
churian problems only exposes his igno- 
rance of the facts. After the conferences 
in Japan, a number of the members of 
both the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Vanderlip parties traveled extensively in 
China and other eastern countries where, 
presumably, they were able to discover 
some “independent” facts instead of 
“propagandists’ views literally made in 
Japan” as Mr. Hodges would have your 
readers believe. 

My principal objection to Mr. Hodges’ 
article lies in the fact that it is of 
the nature of anti-Japanese propaganda 
which is calculated to bias the minds of 
those unfamiliar with the American-Jap- 
anese problem, and, while skillfully avail- 
ing itself of quotations from certain 
writers, contributes no facts from which 
the American reader can draw any in- 
telligent conclusion. 

There is a real American-Japanese 
problem which will require the best 
thought of the men of both countries to 
solve in a manner which will maintain 





good relations between the two nations. 
It is a part of the duty of every intelli- 
gent American to seek to comprehend 
this problem, and in order to do that, 
it is necessary that both sides of the 
question—for there are two sides— 
should be set forth clearly and by those 
competent to express opinions. Articles 
of the nature I am criticising do not do 
this, and merely arouse prejudice. 

Finally, the article is in bad taste 
since, without producing any evidence 
whatever in justification, it holds up to 
ridicule a number of eminent American 
citizens, in which category, however, I 
do not presume to include myself, in im- 
puting to them a degree of simple- 
mindedness that one might expect only 
in children. 

LOYALL A. OSBORNE 
Stockbridge, Mass., July 30 


American Observations in 
Reply 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Misunderstandings, it seems, are as 
easy in the exchange of individual views 
as in the discussion of relations between 
governments. The criticism directed 
against “American Observers in Japan” 
appears to arise from a failure to dis- 
tinguish between actual statements and 
deduced meanings; that there was not 
greater clarity, more explicit detail, a 
lengthier indictment must be laid to edi- 
torial “conditions precedent.” 

In the first place, there is no improper 
assertion in the statement that the La- 
mont Mission, the Cheney Silk Mission, 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
group, and the Vanderlip Commission, 
so-called, all went to Japan to handle 
problems which in one way or another 
inevitably affected America’s relations 
with the Far East as a whole. There 
is no impropriety in accepting Japanese 
hospitality, nor was any charged. The 
Lamont Mission went to Japan with the 
single and definite purpose either of forc- 
ing the Japanese interests to enter whole- 
heartedly into the activities of the 
Consortium or of laying the basis for 
independent action of the Powers without 
Japan’s codperation. Mr. Lamont later 
very definitely intimated that Japan’s 
unreserved acceptance of the Consortium 
came because the American position ad- 
mitted no alternative other than a definite 
break; and the Japanese attempts to 
qualify the settlement have brought sig- 
nificant disclaimers from Mr. Lamont 
himself. The Silk Mission proceeded 
from Japan to China, and I made some- 
thing quite different from a criticism of 
it. The Chamber of Commerce group 
officially visited only Japan—regret, noth- 
ing more, might be inferred from 
“American Observers in Japan” that it 
too did not go as a body to China, and 


it was remarked: “Our Pacific Coast in- 
terests have formulated some views of 
their own concerning things Japanese.” 

Secondly, all these groups were but 
enumerated, the whole emphasis of the 
discussion falling on “an American busi- 
ness group seeking to solve in Japan the 
riddle of Asia”; moreover, Mr. Vander- 
lip, as “the chief spokesman of the dele- 
gation,” became the object of criticism 
and remains so. No information was 
lacking about his attitude because daily 
reports detailing the proceedings and ex- 
tensively giving his views were sent me 
from Tokyo itself at the time, and there 
is nothing in the recent utterances of 
this distinguished American financier to 
change the unfortunate trend of his 
opinions. Furthermore, the Vanderlip 
party, according to the records of the 
conference, did handle affairs of East 
Asia without as a group proceeding to 
the continent and seeing at first hand 
independently the situation under discus- 
sion. Moreover, Mr. Vanderlip did not 
visit China as an individual; it is not 
without significance that his equally 
prominent associates who did go have 
come back voicing sentiments which are 
decidedly at variance with his own— 
post-mortem confirmation of the sound- 
ness of the views expressed in these 
columns. 

Thirdly, the objection to the pro- 
gramme termed “Shibusawaism” is weak 
since it was defined explicitly in the quo- 
tation “the codperation of American 
money and Japanese brains to form a 
combination for the exploitation of 
Asia.” What it means was brought out 
in a greater detail in the series of arti- 
cles on “Behind the Financing of China” 
appearing in The Weekly Review. The 
idea of a partnership between the forces 
now controlling Japan and ourselves is 
most dangerous to American interests. 
The important thing is that Baron Shi- 
busawa’s individual point of view must 
not be confounded, as is frequently done 
by Americans, with his willingness to 
accept by public utterances the position 
taken by his Government; he does not 
repudiate the fruits of a discredited and 
dangerous diplomacy employed by Japan 
against and counter to our own interests 
in the East. That he is amiable, a re- 
markable figure in Japanese industry, 
and a generous philanthropist has noth- 
ing to do with the objectionable features 
of the programme he has sponsored for 
some years. 

The test of the soundness of Mr. Van- 
derlip’s opinions is the fact that Japa- 
nese interests of the non-liberal element 
are sedulously circulating Mr. Vander- 
lip’s expressions in such manner that, as 
was pointed out in the comment so much 
objected to, they “are being utilized in a 
way he could not anticipate.” 

CHARLES HODGES 

New York, August 10 
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New Books and Old 


[Under this heading will be continued the 
list of “Books of the Week,” selected by Ed- 
mund Lester Pearson. In addition the same 
writer will comment upon some of these books, 
and others, new and old.] 





Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York 
Public Library.] ; 


AMERICANS BY 
Husband. 


Apoption. by Joseph 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Short biographical sketches of 
five or six great Americans, Agas- 
siz, St. Gaudens, and others, who 
were born in foreign lands. 
Fairies AND Cutmneys, by Rose Fyle- 

man. Doran. 

Delicate verse for children and 
their elders. 


Harold 

Macmillan. 
siography of the founder of the 

Salvation Army. 

Aur’s Burton, by W. A. 


Stokes. 


LirE OF 
Begbie. 


WirttaAm Bootu, by 
Two volumes. 


Darlington. 


Amusing novel about two British 
Tommies and a Djinn. 











AS a companion on a desert isle noth- 
ing could be more pleasing and use- 
ful than Lewis Spence’s “An Encyclo- 
pedia of Occultism” (Routledge), which 
has just appeared. It is a “Compendium 
of Information on the Occult Sciences, 
Occult Personalities, Psychic Science, 
Magic, Demonology, Spiritism and Mys- 
ticism.” For the idle moment it is 
agreeable to learn, under the entry 
“Spunkie, The,” that the Spunkie is “a 
goblin of the same nature as the Scot- 
tish ‘Kelpie’.” Persons more severely 
practical, using the book as a manual, 
may not only learn how to become a wer- 
wolf, but how to practice necromancy, 
how to employ the lady-bug in divination, 
and what are the best methods for the 
extirpation of vampires. The illustra- 
tions are interesting; one shows “Edwd. 
Kelley, A Magician, in the Act of Invok- 
ing the Spirit of a Deceased Person.” 
Mr. Kelley, who seems to have practised 
alone (except for his Astral) at night, 
and in a churchyard, has indeed called 
a rather petulant-looking lady from her 
grave. Clad in a shroud and nightcap, 
she is standing before the venerable ma- 
gician, in the attitude of “Attention,” 
as prescribed by the Infantry Drill Regu- 
lations, U. S. Army. One hopes that Mr. 
Kelley will soon give the command 
“Rest,” or, at any rate, “At ease!” 


Murders and mysteries are not very 
respectable with us in America. They 


are looked upon as fit subjects for the 
writer of cheap sketches in third-rate 
magazines, or as Sunday supplement 
stuff. But rarely do sober authors and 
grave publishers have anything to do 
with them. Is there any reason, aside 
from priggishness, for this? Is not 
murder the very material of the drama 
and of great literature? In England 
they are not so supercilious. The con- 
tributors to the long series of volumes, 
Notable English Trials, and Notable 
Scottish Trials, include Andrew Lang 
and H. B. Irving. Mr. William Roug- 
head, Writer to the Signet, is another 
contributor to this series. He could 
never be accused of sensationalism. Be- 
sides the trials which he has edited, he 
is the author of a book published re- 
cently,—“‘The Riddle of the Ruthvens,” 
a study of the “Gowrie Conspiracy.” It 
was this mystery which reconciled one 
old Scotch lady to her approaching death, 
—she would be able to discover, she said, 
at the Last Great Day, the real truth as 
between King James and the Gowrie 
brothers. The volume also includes es- 
says whose mere names are full of ro- 
mantic charm, essays about Braxfield, the 
hanging judge, the original of “Weir of 
Hermiston”; “The Abduction of Jean 
Kay”; “The Law and Mrs. Yelverton”; 
‘““Mackoull and the Begbie Mystery.” 

In this country such a book as this 
would be published in more or less 
shoddy style; it would have an air as 
different from its more respectable 
brothers on the shelf as a race-track 
gambler has from a_ bank president. 
People would borrow it sheepishly from 
the public library, and look about for 
paper to cover it as they took it home. 
They would explain its presence apolo- 
getically if somebody found it on the 
living-room table. In Scotland Mr. 
Roughead’s volume goes in all the glory 
of good paper and print, a gold top, and 
a well-made binding. Its weight alone 
shows it moves in good society. Nice old 
ladies and members of the kirk read it, 
and are not ashamed. They order these 
matters better in Scotland. 


Many readers of Punch probably 
clipped from its pages a year or more 
ago these stanzas: 


The fairies have never a penny to spend, 
They haven't a thing put by, 
But theirs is the dower of bird and of 
flower 
And theirs are the earth and the sky. 
And though you should live in a palace of 
gold 
Or sleep in a dried-up ditch, 
You could never be poor as the fairies are, 
And never as rich. 


Since ever and ever the world began 
They have danced like a ribbon of flame, 
They have sung their song through the 
centuries long 
And yet it is never the same. 


And though you be foolish or though you 
be wise, 
With hair of silver or gold, 
You could never be young as the fairies are, 
And never as old. 


This poem, and others as delicate, 
about fairies and birds and various fan- 
cies concerning both, are the work of 
Rose Fyleman, and a little book contain- 
ing them is now published by the George 
H. Doran Company. It is called “Fairies 
and Chimneys,” and its contents would 
do for lyrics in an operatic version of 
“Peter Pan.” I wish that the book itself 
did not look like a school text-book. 


Why should anyone remember—how 
could anyone remember—such a dialogue 
as this? 

“Father, I have spilt the butter. What 
shall I do?” 

“Rub it briskly with a woollen fabric.” 

“Why?” f 

“Because friction generates caloric, 
which volatises the oleaginous particles 
of the stearine matter.” 

Yet Mr. E. V. Lucas in a paper on 
“Freaks of Memory,” included in his 
new “Adventures and Enthusiasms” 
(Doran), declares that he learned this 
absurd conversation many years ago, and 
can never forget it. 


The most amusing book I have read 
this summer is “Alf’s Button,” by W. A. 
Darlington (Stokes). It is sure to recall 
the fanciful novels of F. Anstey, for it 
is about a Tommy in the trenches who 
has a button on his tunic made from a 
bit of Aladdin’s lamp. The results and 
complications are obvious, but the ad- 
ventures of Alf and Bill and their attend- 
ant Djinn (whose Oriental name they 
translate into “Eustace”) are, although 
scientifically impossible, not at all im- 
possible to the credible reader of fiction. 
Some of Mr. Anstey’s stories become al- 
most cruel in their humor towards the 
end; this does not make that mistake. 
Alf’s friend, Bill, is for summoning the 
Djinn to capture the German Emperor at 
once, and so put an end to all their 
troubles. Alf is more moderate and be- 
gins his commands with such simple and 
pleasing requests as an order for “two 
beers.” The Djinn, it is true, at first 
interprets this to mean “two biers,” but 
soon all is explained more happily. The 
magical powers of the button are in- 
voked cautiously, but with startling ef- 
fect nevertheless. Nothing is perhaps 
funnier than the moment when the Djinn 
effects the two soldiers’ transfer to the 
home battalion, but neglects to provide 
them with the proper papers. The com- 
mander at home is once more convinced 
that the army is going to the dogs, and 
that the British Expeditionary Force, 
from General Haig down, is sadly in need 
of such soldiers as the ones who have 
been thoughtlessly left in Blighty. 
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Four Eminent College 
Presidents Retiring 
trom Office 


HE last two years are significant in 

the retirement of several outstand- 
ing presidents of American Colleges and 
Universities. Wheeler of California, 
James of Illinois, Strong of Kansas, 
Drinker of Lehigh, Foster of Reed Col- 
lege, Oregon, belong to the last years or 
year. Hadley, of Yale, belongs to the 
future, for his resignation is announced 
to. take effect at the next Commence- 
ment. Hough’s resignation, at North- 
western, applies also to the future, at the 
beginning of the next year. But with 
the college year which closed last June 
four presidents concluded academic serv- 
ices of unique and impressive meaning. 
They are Schurman of Cornell, Smith of 
Pennsylvania, Hall of Clark, and Dabney 
of the University of Cincinnati. 

The late Moses Coit Tyler, historian of 
early American literature and professor 
at Cornell, once said to me that he had 
often thought Schurman, born on British 
soil, should have gone to England, and 
entered the House of Commons. For, 
said Tyler, “Schurman’s speaking is the 
type of speaking which the House of 
Commons likes.” In the many times on 
which I heard him speak I always recalled 
the remark of Professor Tyler, and each 
hearing adds evidence of its truthfulness. 
For Schurman is primarily an interpre- 
ter, an expositor, and his interpretations 
and expositions are expressed in the 
manner of dignified and elevated conver- 
sation. A teacher of philosophy before 
becoming president, he bears a certain 
metaphysical mood to his understanding 
of problems. This understanding ever 
has and must have a practical attitude or 
application. It really is an admirable 
union of the abstract and of the con- 
crete. This union, it may be added, is 
evidenced in his diplomatic and other 
public service as well as in the academic. 

Schurman has so far seen fit to give 
considerably more than one half of the 
working period of his life to concerns 
collegiate; but he is, I wish to be so 
bold as to add, one of the men who con- 
veys the assurance (without any sort of 
arrogance or bumptiousness) that he 
could and would have given first-rate 
service in any work which he might 
have chosen. Certainly his reasoning 
power would have secured for him a 
place as a great lawyer. His interest in 
large public questions and his style of 
writing would have assured him a high 
rank among journalists. I can easily 
conceive that his power of observation 
and of weighing evidence would have 
entitled him to eminence as a medical 
diagnostician. And surely all would con- 
fess that he could not have failed to be 


a great preacher. His place in this field 
is quite as secure as that of Coleridge in 
Charles Lamb’s remark. 

Edgar F. Smith, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was, like Schurman, a 
teacher (of chemistry) before he be- 
came provost, and it may be added that 
in at least one respect he has always 
remained and ever will remain a teacher. 
This one respect refers to the love which 
the graduates of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have for him. The affection is 
not confined to graduates, however. A 
most friendly man, he makes friends and 
holds them in all parts and zones of the 
world. Not in a weak optimism but in 
virile strength and sound judgment he 
thinks kindly of human nature. Prop- 
erly does he live and work in the City 
of Brotherly Love. His administration 
is not distinguished by its length of 
years—and length of years does some- 
times seem necessary to give a certain 
impressiveness to an academic term— 
but it does seem to emphasize a certain 
teaching which has been long recognized 
by certain observers. This lesson is the 
opportunity which the citizens of Phil- 
adelphia possess of the proper endow- 


ment of their great University. The 
University of Pennsylvania performs 


three functions or holds three places: 
In a sense it is a State University, for 
it receives grants from the State; in a 
general sense and only general, it is the 
most outstanding educative agency in 
its metropolis; it is a private foundation, 
for it is administered by its own gov- 
erning boards. By reason of these three 
important relations—not inconsistent 
with each other, and capable of proving 
most effectively coéperative—the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania should come to 
an educational leadership which Pro- 
vost Smith held as a dear and holy vision, 
and which he has brought nearer its 
realization. 

President Hall, of Clark University, 
Worcester, retires from a _ presidency 
which in a certain way he has never 
filled. For, if Schurman and Smith were 
teachers before they became presidents, 
Hall has ever remained a teacher. One 
does not think of him as an executive, 
but rather as a philosopher, a psychol- 
ogist, a researcher, a writer. A _ lab- 
oratory, a library, a study, a seminary, 
seem to make for him a better environ- 
ment than a series of administrative of- 
fices. In fact he has been able to do for 
himself what every college president 
wants to do for his professional asso- 
ciates. The college president is always 
a means to an end in the academic order 
—the end is the education of the stu- 
dent through the teaching of the pro- 
fessor. The president exists for the 
professor, and the professor exists for 
the student. President Hall has been 
able at once and immediately to exist for 
Professor Hall. Time has thus been 


——; 








saved; expense avoided; a possible frie. 
tion lessened! The condition is unique, 
And also be it added that Dr. Halls 
leadership in his psychological researches 
and in giving the teachings of these jp. 
vestigations to and through his students 
is also unique and of priceless worth. He 
is also a college president whose con. 
tributions to the higher education 
through his books are at least as worthy 
as the offerings he makes through his 
teachings and his statements. 

Dabney, of Cincinnati, like Hall, is a 
pioneer, but in a different field. Dab. 
ney’s field is that of an executive in a 
real and formal municipal University— 
a university which is as much a city 
foundation and affair as is its public 
education system of which it is an in. 
tegral part and the crown. The difficul. 
ties in such a process are great. Per- 
haps the two greatest are the general 
lack of sympathy of the large body of 
taxpayers with higher education, and 
also the difficulty found in allowing the 
University to be made the football of 
cheap partisan politics. But under all 
impediments Dabney has achieved at 
least two great results: he has made the 
double-platoon system in the scientific 
school of the University of working 
value, and has maintained a good medical 
school in codperation with a great city 
hospital. By the double-platoon system 
the student works by turns in the school 
and in the shop, applying in the shop 
what he has learned in the lecture room 
and seeing the principle of what he has 
used in the shop. The method has seri- 
ous objections, but it has worked, and is 
working, well. It has under certain con- 
ditions great advantages. In this serv- 
ice and in the hospital medical affilia- 
tion, Dabney has had the advantage of 
the codperation of two great associates, 
Schneider and Holmes (Holmes lately 
dying and greatly lamented). Such re- 
sults, thus won, have a value far beyond 
any one university, or metropolis, and 
beyond the administration of any single 
president, however great or commanding. 

In this group of presidents is found 
the reconciliation of personal qualities 
and executive elements which often seem 
to be contradictory. In them each, and 
of course in varying degrees, exists a 
sense of idealism and of laboriousness. 
Their aims for their universities have 
been of the highest type, service to their 
generation and to their kind. To achieve 
this aim they have worked hard and re- 
lentlessly. Their idealism has not been 
visionary, their laboriousness has not 
been drudgery. Their vision has _ in- 
spired their sense of duty, and their 
duty has given substance and solidity to 
their vision. They have also united their 
own fine and vigorous individualities 
with other individualities in fine codpera- 
tive service. They have learned and 
taught and practised the lesson that the 
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individual man in a college presidency 
is the incarnation of feebleness; but that 
joined with other personalities his possi- 
pilities are limitless. In such affiliations, 
the proper union of conservativeness and 
of progressiveness they have found to be 
of priceless worth. Trustees of colleges 
are usually conservative: they desire, 
and properly, to defend the truth com- 
mitted to them. College executives are 
by nature progressive, and they should 
be. They see and feel the opportunities 
of advancing usefulness which lie before 
their colleges. Between these two op- 
posing interpretations—existing in all 
human institutions and agencies—con- 
flict is likely to arise. Trustees may 
think of their presidents’ progressive- 
ness aS unreasoning rashness and vain 
optimism, which should be firmly curbed 
or wholly halted; and presidents may 
interpret the attitude of trustees as in- 
tellectual blindness and moral stupidity, 
academic standpatism. But Schurman 
and Smith and Hall and Dabney and 
their associates have been free, usually, 
from the collisions which naturally arise 
such opposing conditions and 
forces. Each factor has exercised, and 
especially the executive, that primary 
virtue and grace in administration, the 
virtue and grace of patience. 

On the whole, this group has more 
fully joined together the scholarly and 
the administrative elements of a college 
presidency than is found in the com- 
mon academic order. Such a joining is 
far from easy. That thinker, and theo- 
logian, President F. L. Patton, once 
said to me: “A man coming into a col- 


» lege presidency thinks he can carry both 


the scholarly and the administrative 
buckets on his two shoulders: he soon 
finds it is impossible.” Patton was 
largely, though not entirely, right. But 
in this group of four, taken together, 
the two functions have not been abso- 
lutely separated; and never should they 
be. For the president should be, of 
course, an administrator; and also he 
should be a scholar, or at the very least 
he should know what scholarship is, 
should have the profoundest sympathy 
with the scholar, and should eagerly pro- 
mote his undertakings. 

Each member of our illustrious quar- 
tette is, in humility and gratitude, able 
to say that he leaves his university a 
finer and nobler force for human service 
than it was when he accepted its head- 
ship. If occasional waves of antago- 
nism and of reaction have risen, the great 
tides have moved onward and upward 
unto richest achievements. Or, to 
change the figure, they have planted 
seeds, seeds-of ideas, which are sure to 
spring up into other ideas which, come 
to harvest, will bless men for unborn 
generations. 

CHARLES F. THWING 
President of Western Reserve University 


Book Reviews 


How Mr. Creel Advertised 
the President 


How WE Apvertisrp America. By George 

Creel. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
“TT was necessary to have somebody 

who understood why we were at 
war, and in saying that I speak not of a 
man who could comprehend merely the 
difficult international problems with re- 
gard to it, but the spirit that made us 
go into the war, and the things we were 
fighting for’—thus spoke the Secretary 
of War in an address about George Creel, 
the address being used as the introduc- 
tion to the book. And the author of the 
book was chosen to make known the ideas 
and ideals of America, not only to for- 
eign countries but to America herself. 
Our reasons for entering the war were 
evidently not those that were obvious io 
the leading newspapers, to such institu- 
tions as the National Security League, 
and to men like Theodore Roosevelt (all 
of whom come in for their share of 
Mr. Creel’s condemnation), but nobler, 
higher, purer purposes. “The Commit- 
tee of Public Information,” Mr. Creel 
says, “was called into existence to make 
this fight for the verdict of mankind, 
the voice created to plead the justice of 
America’s cause before the jury of Pub- 
lic Opinion.” 

In advertising America in Allied coun- 
tries, the Committee of Public Informa- 
tion encountered serious difficulties in 
Great Britain only, the British Govern- 
ment preferring to do its own interpret- 
ing of this country. Evidently the Eng- 
lish knew Mr. Creel. Immediately after 
the war he published a book denouncing 
them violently and inaccurately on the 
Irish question. In the present book the 
British come in again for denunciation. 
In proof of the success of the Commit- 
tee Mr. Creel quotes the following para- 
graph from the Madrid correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor: 

What may be called the Wilson cult is truly 
making astonishing progress in Spain, as shall 
be shown. Three months ago the President 
of the United States was known but little to 
the general community. To-day there is 
hardly a city of any consequence in Spain 
whose newspapers are not devoting innumer- 
able columns to articles upon his career, his 


views in general and his present actions, with 
occasional personal details. 


Many millions of copies of the Presi- 
dent’s speeches were printed and circu- 
lated in many different languages. Mr. 
Creel does not say, but it is a known 
fact, that largely as a result of this ad- 
vertising, President Wilson, when he ar- 
rived in Europe in December, 1918, was 
rapturously received by the people of the 
Allied countries as a great seer. The 
disappointment that he proved to be was 


a natural result of over-zealous press- 
agenting. His fall would not have beev 
so far had he not been so extravagantly 
exalted. 

Of course, a great deal of the credit 
for the Committee’s success should go to 
the “many men of many minds” who 
flocked into its service, as they flocked 
into every other service of the Govern- 
ment, to be of what use they could in 
war time. To Mr. Creel’s credit it should 
be said he is most liberal in his praise, 
naming hundreds of these men in the 
book, which is free of undue self-praise. 
Newspaper men and magazine writers, 
speakers, artists, advertising men, col- 
lege professors, motion picture experts, 
and ordinary photographers, all joined 
the Committee, until a hundred and fifty 
thousand had been enrolled. They wrote 
and spoke and translated, distributed 
news items by cable and letter and 
pamphlets, posters, and pictures, to the 
extent of many millions of copies, in 
countries as far apart as Mexico and 
China, Spain and Bolshevik Russia, in 
enemy, neutral and Allied countries, and 
in America. The Committee’s agents re- 
mained in Russia after the Ambassadors 
and Consuls had left. Part Two of the 
book is indeed a thrilling section, as Mr. 
Creel devotes chapter after chapter to 
accounts of the work in country after 
country, letting the report of the Com- 
mittee’s special representative in each 
country speak largely for itself. 

While lavish of praise for his friends, 
Mr. Creel lays the lash upon his oppo- 
nents, especially in Congress: 

Of all the war-work executives in Washing- 
ton, Republicans and Democrats alike, it is 
safe to say that there was not one who did 
not go to bed at night with the prayer that 
he might wake in the morning to find Congress 
only the horrible imagining of uneasy slumber. 

Mr. Creel explains what he calls the 
“Fourth of July Fake,” “The Aircraft 
Lies,” and other matters that brought 
down upon him the direct criticism of 
members of Congress and the press. 
Written by Mr. Creel himself and passed 
upon by Secretary Daniels, the account 
of the attacks by U-boats on the trans- 
ports conveying the first American con- 
tingents to France was naturally flam- 
boyant, but the facts were substantially 
borne out by the official dispatches from 
Admiral Gleaves. Mr. Creel is certainly 
justified in denouncing the wanton char- 
acter of a dispatch from an obscure As- 
sociated Press correspondent, who got 
the opinion of unidentified American offi- 
cers and men on the docks at Queens- 
town that “the supposed U-boat attacks 
were merely floating spars or blackfish.” 
The dispatch was circulated throughout 
the country over Associated Press wires, 
and it was never possible for the Com- 
mittee of Public Information or Secre- 
tary Daniels fully to overtake it. 

In the matter of “the aircraft lies” the 
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Committee was absolved by Judge 
Hughes, whose report declared that a 
false and misleading statement of prog- 
ress was given the Committee by Colonel 
Deeds. Mr. Creel generously excuses the 
latter on the ground of enthusiasm and 
hope of achievement. In this case, as in 
others, Mr. Creel suffered for his support 
of the Administration, as the Administra- 
tion in turn suffered for his indiscretion. 
FREDERICK MOORE 


An Exposition of the Con- 


stitution 
Tue Constiivution AND Wuat It Means To- 
pay. By Edwin S. Cerwin. Princeton 
University Press. 
ITHIN the compass of only 114 


pages, Professor Corwin has com- 
bined with the full text of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States a series of 
concise explanations elucidating as far 
as necessary every paragraph of this 
document. In a brief introduction he 
states his purpose to be, not merely to 
explain the original intentions of the 
founders of our Government, but to show 
what in the course of time the Constitu- 
tion has come to mean and does actually 
mean today. 

This, of course, implies that the Con- 
stitution, although designed as a perma- 
nent fundamental law for the organiza- 
tion of a definite form of government, 
has seemed to mean something different 
at different times. Undoubtedly this is 
true, and yet it subtracts nothing from 
the great utility of the Constitution. On 
the contrary, it adds to our admiration 
for the wisdom of those who had the 
vision to perceive that the development 
of the nation would require that its or- 
ganic law should possess a considerable 
degree of flexibility, and at the same 
time were able to comprehend and embody 
in it the permanent requisites of a suc- 
cessful federal system in which an effec- 
tive balance between conflicting needs 
and tendencies could be made possible. 

It has been found necessary at differ- 
ent times to approach the Constitution 
from various, and sometimes even oppo- 
site, points of view, and to exact from 
it the solution of widely different prob- 
lems. “Thus at one time,” says Mr. 
Corwin, “the Constitution has been in- 
terpreted from the point of view of the 
desire for national unity, at another time 
from that of the desire for local auton- 
omy; at one time from the point of view 
of concern for private rights, at another 
from that of concern for majority rule.” 

The possibility of thus appealing suc- 
cessfully to the Constitution itself for 
the support of the most varied forms of 
political security without destroying it 
is evidence of the fact that, while sus- 
ceptible of each of these varied interpre- 
tations, it has still been able to preserve 
the essentials of a free government by 


its self-corrective qualities. “Inevitably,” 
as Mr. Corwin says, “the interpretations 
rendered from these conflicting points 
of view have constantly modified—some- 
times cancelled—one another, and what 
the Constitution means to-day is, so to 
speak, their algebraic sum.” 

To summarize “the items of this cal- 
culation,’ as Mr. Corwin expresses it, 
whether made from actual practice, 
amendments or the hundreds of decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court—the most 
fertile as well as the definitive source of 
interpretations—is the task set for this 
volume. It has been performed skillfully, 
concisely, and unostentatiously. There 
is in this book no citation of cases or 
decisions, which would deflect its pur- 
pose, and no intrusion of private opinion. 
In the simplest and most direct manner 
the meaning of the document is stated 
primarily in the words of the Constitu- 
tion itself with such brief elucidations 
and comments as are strictly necessary 
to indicate the exact sense and the im- 
plications of the text as understood at 
this time. 

Only those familiar with the subject 
will appreciate the extent of the accurate 
and detailed knowledge required to fix 
the precise meaning of some portions of 
the text as determined by judicial de- 
cisions. Only in a few instances does 
the commentary on a section fill more 
than a single page, and it is sometimes 
confined to a single sentence; yet it is 
always sufficient for its purpose. On 
such subjects as the “commerce clause” 
and that relating to “treaties” the treat- 
ment is of necessity more extended and 
covers several pages, but always with the 
utmost practicable brevity. 

Into matters of controversy the writer 
does not enter, but his sympathy with 
the Constitution as a great and original 
compact of government is evident. He 
points out in the introduction the alarm- 
ing development of localism and the at- 
tempt to control the legislatures of the 
States by debtors to avoid their legal 
obligations that characterized the period 
just preceding the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787. To the assertions of 
certain recent writers that the Conven- 
tion was governed by unworthy motives, 
and that it came to the rescue of the 
public debt because its members were 
large holders of the obligations which 
the Confederation had created, Mr. Cor- 
win offers the following conclusive refu- 
tation: “In the first place, so far as has 
been shown, the members of the Conven- 
tion held, in the aggregate, very little of 
the funded debt of the Confederation and 
its leading members held scarcely any. 
In the second place, the Convention took 
absolutely no action regarding the Con- 
tinental currency, which was the prin- 
cipal evidence of the Confederation’s 
public indebtedness. In the third place, 
it voted down, ten States to one, a motion 


sy 


meant to guarantee payment of the 
funded debt at par.” 

The members of the Convention, as 
he points out, “were the men one would 
expect to find there,” the great characters 
of the Revolution, “the foremost men of 
their day.” “The one and only advantage 
which the members of the Convention 
sought from their work was one which 
they proposed to share with their fellow- 
men, the gain, to wit, of a better system 
of government.” 

On the fundamental issue of the nature 
of the Constitution and its source, Mr, 
Corwin informs us, he has felt free to 
adopt throughout the point of view of 
Chief Justice Marshall. The result js 
a sound and useful handbook, brief 
enough to be studied by busy men and 
women, and particularly to be com- 
mended to thoughtful voters at this time. 

There are many points of view that 
might have been included in the intro- 
duction to this. book without sensibly 
increasing its extent; for example, 
some statements regarding what at the 
time of the formation of the Constitu- 
tion was the influence at work to pro- 
duce it, what was new and original in 
it, and what is still distinctive in its 
plan as a form of government. Mr. 
Corwin has, however, it would appear, 
intended to confine himself to exposi- 
tion. In this he has succeeded. Nowhere 
will a reader find the whole subject more 
completely covered in so little space. 

DAVID JAYNE HILL 


Ibanez Scores Mexico 


Mexico 1n Revotution. By V. Blasco Ibaiiez. 
Translated by Arthur Livingston and José 
Padin. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

HE radical intelligentsia have pre 
sented one picture of Mexico these 
last five years. Ibafiez now presents an- 
other. In nothing are they alike; in 
most things they are exact opposites. The 
radical picture, now somewhat altered, 
was a preposterous fabrication and 
should never have received the slightest 
attention. Ibafiez, on the other hand, 
will seem to the friends of the Mexican 
people to have erred as badly in going 
to the opposite extreme. 

Yet Ibafiez’ picture, even if overdrawn, 
is an honest one. As a Spaniard, a re- 
publican, and something of a revolution- 
ist, with none of the delusions so fondly 
cherished by the intelligentsia, Ibanez 
would appear to be admirably fitted to 
interpret the Mexican people. If the 
judgment he renders seems to some cf 
us too harsh and sweeping, it is still 
valuable. No visitor to that land has so 
unerringly indicated the weak points in 
the Mexican character. “Thou ailest here 
and here,” he says, and we know that he 
has touched the right spots. But there 


is still room for a difference of opinion 
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TERCENTENARY 


HE 300th Anniversary of 

the Landing of the Pilgrims 
has turned the thoughts of the 
Country to Plymouth and the 
Brave Little Band which landed 
there in the Bleak Winter of 
1620. 





We list below a few interesting 
books telling of the trials, hardships, 
adventures and experiences of the 
first New Englanders. 


THE WOMEN WHO CAME 


IN THE MAYFLOWER 
By Annie Russell Marble $1.34 


Revealing glimpses of the com- 
munal life during 1621-1623, supple- 
mented by silhouettes of individual 
matrons and maidens to whose influ- 
ence we may trace increased resources 
in domestic life and education. 


IN THE DAYS OF 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
By Mary Caroline Crawford $2.64 


The Story of the Plymouth Colony 
—its settlement and early days, its 
events and personalities. The author, 
who has delved deep into early New 
England history, has linked the past 
with the present so that any visitor 
to Plymouth will look with clear un- 
derstanding and a more appreciative 
eye on its landmarks and visualize the 
human element and the background 
of the Pilgrim life that went into the 
making of this picturesque old town. 


STANDISH OF STANDISH 
By Jane G. Austin $1.74 


The history of the Old Colony in- 
cludes among some very stern facts 
a deal of sweet and tender romance, 
hitherto hardly known. This inter- 
esting volume is a story of Myles 
Standish the hero, who not for gain, 
not from necessity, not even from 
religious zeal, but purely in the 
knightly fervor of his blood, forsook 
home, and heritage, and glory, and 
ambition, to accompany that band of 
exiles and to be the Great-Heart of 
their Pilgrimage to the City that they 
sought. 


OLD PLYMOUTH TRAILS 
By Winthrop Packard $2.64 


An enjoyable and instructive volume 
on the landmarks and points of his- 
torical interest of Plymouth and Cape 
Cod, with intimate views and local 
coloring. 





| Everything in Books 








Macy’s-Main Floor 35th Street, rear 


Herald Square, New York City 














(Continued from page 213) 

It is a depressing picture if one ac- 
cepts it as it stands. But the artist has 
overcharged his canvas. Others who 
know something of Mexico will still hold 
fast to the belief that she has within 
herself (and that even now it is begin- 
ning to appear) the power of recovery, 
the ability to suppress her bandit chiefs, 
to tame the insurrectionary impulse of 
the mob, to establish democratic institu- 
tions and to work forward to regenera- 
tion. 

W. J. GHENT 


Devotees of Industry 


Stee, PrererreD. By Herschel S. Hall. New 

York: E.-P. Dutton and Company. 

Tue Rapips. By Alan Sullivan. New York: 

D. Appleton and Company. 

ELL we know of late the “indus- 
trial novel,” the tale of capitalist 
tyranny and proletarian woes; and not 
less well the novel of “success,” wherein 
the low-born protagonist rises to wealth 
and power through those bold and cun- 
ning measures now so thoroughly set 
forth in our popular magazines and get- 
there correspondence courses. On one 
hand is the rising tide (so waterside 
characters say) of collective ambition 
with its admirable curbs upon individual 
effort and production, and on the other 
the heightening jetty of narrow indi- 
vidualism, frankly out for number one 
and ready to lavish or to exact any ef- 
fort which may be needed to beat the 
other fellow’s output or receipts. The 
novel of vision, in which is glimpsed 
the spiritual relation between the hand- 
worker or the employer and his task, has 
been rare enough. 

Something of the kind is attempted in 
the two volumes before us. “Steel Pre- 
ferred” is a punning title, the point be- 
ing that Wellington Gay, born and 
brought up in the steel industry, can not 
be tempted away from it. There his per- 
sonal success or failure must be made, 
and which it may be is a matter of 
secondary importance. Steel is his lode- 
star and his love. All he asks is to be 
permitted to take a hand somehow, some- 
where, in the great game of steel-mak- 
ing. He likes work, any work that yields 
the sights and sounds and smells of the 
steel-mill. He doesn’t mind being gen- 
eral scavenger and dirty-worker in the 
Steelburg mills, because the job brings 
him in contact with everybody and every- 
thing on the premises. Life is a “rich 
find” for him. He is ready for a thirty- 
six hour stretch at the hardest and 
filthiest tasks, and outside of work he 
finds nothing lacking in his time or place: 


Steelburg sufficed for him—it held all he 
desired. He liked to visit The Morgue and 
the Bucket of Blood after his day’s or night's 
work was done and drink an iron cocktail 
with some of the mill men. He liked to walk 
the crowded streets of Steelburg on Saturday 





evenings and listen to the talking and wran- 
gling and the cursing, and watch the fights 
and count the drunks and look in at the dance- 
halls and play a game or two of pool at 
Stollwerk’s parlors. He liked to sit at home 
far into the night and gaze at the flickering 
flames—red, yellow, yellowish green—shooting 
up from the Bessemers and the blast furnaces, 


and caich the ghostly patter of the spittings— 
tiny spheres of metallic slag—as they rained 
down on the tin roof of his shack. He liked 


to lie in his bed and listen to the coughing 
and the grunting of the mighty blowing en- 
gines at the furnaces, the rumbling of the elec- 
tric cranes, the crash of the ten-ton drop ball 
breaking up skulls and salamanders, the mut- 
ter and murmur of the rod mills, the snorting 
and panting of the locomotives hauling ore and 
coke and coal and limestone into the yards, 
hauling billets and rails and bars and rods and 
wire out of the yards. 


Presently chance takes him away from 
Steelburg, as chance has brought him 
there—in the same box-car, to round out 
the coincidence. He has an uncommon 
knack for clerical work, and is presently 
offered a promising position in a city 
office. But chance once more sets him 
down at Steelburg, and the old spell takes 
him. Once more he becomes a cheerful 
drudge, overworked, unrecognized, and 
happy in the service of his mistress 
Steel. He is discovered after a while by 
a new manager, and given his first step 
upwards on the climb from roustabout to 
master of Steelburg. The point is that, 
whether as roustabout or “Old Man,” the 
main thing with him is love of work and 
not love of personal reward or “success.” 
Therefore his story of Wally Gay, 
Dickens - tainted and coincidence - im- 
pelled as it may be, should be “good 
medicine” for mere exploiters of either 
the hand-working or the brain-working 
types. The moral would seem to be that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire only as 
he loves his job. 


“The Rapids” is based on a similar 
idea. An earlier story by this writer, 
“The Inner Door,” was, if I remember 
it, a story of industrial strife, with the 
main emphasis thrown upon the problem 
of the hand-laborer. “The Rapids” is a 
study of industry as the product of in- 
dividual will and intelligence. As in 
“Steel Preferred,” labor “troubles” have 
merely incidental part in the action, and 
they also are represented as a product 
not of conditions but of personal forces— 
the malicious revolutionary and the paid 
agitator. Clark of St. Mary’s is a sort 
of superman of industry; and has at first 
glance qualities which rather suggest a 
resemblance to the conquering egotist of 
the “success” cult. This penniless en- 
thusiast’s almost hypnotic control of the 
leading millionaires of Philadelphia is 
more of a mouthful to swallow than his 
lightning methods of production. But 
neither personal money-making nor any 
sort of personal success is at the bottom 
of his effort. We are to see him as a sort 
of prophet and pioneer, grasping by sheer 
force of imagination the possibilities of 
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enterprises like that which robs St. Mary’s 
of its unfruitful (or unproductive) peace 
and puts it “on the map” for all time. 
He goes too fast for his millionaire back- 
ers, and has at last to be gently shelved 
in favor of a more cautious manage- 
ment. Clark moves on, wistfully but 
without resentment. He has performed 
his function, fulfilled his destiny, so far 
as St. Mary’s is concerned: fresh fields 
lie beyond. The story-teller is not afraid 
of his moral: to which the business man, 
and the proletarian, might give heed: 

Who then shall determine what is suc- 
cess and what is failure? Does the grandeur 
of the reward establish the value of the serv- 
ice, or is it not true that, in the mysterious 
cycle of time, the richest field is not seldom 
sown by hands that have been without honor 
or recognition in their season? Does wealth 
or authority spell success, or is it the need of 
those who have given rather than taken, who 
have toiled on the mountain side rather than 
sought the peaks of publicity? Clark came to 
St. Mary’s a poor man, and left it no whit 
the richer. What he made, he spent. And 
when the day of his departure dawned, he 
went as one who had attempted and _ failed, 
carrying with him the resentment of those who 
lost, and few thanks from those who had 
profited. 

But did Clark actually fail? 

To-day the mines of Algoma are supplying 
steel rails for Asiatic railways; the forests 
about St. Mary’s are yielding pulp for Aus- 
tralia, and the great power house is sending 
carbide to the mines of India. This and much 
more is the fruit of vision. What matter that 
Philadelphia stormed, and that the reins of 
government were snatched from those master- 
ful hands? The dream has come true. . 

Clark, with his impetuous energy, is typi- 
cal of a country in which few achievements 
are impossible. He provided his own motive 
power and used his hypnotic influence only in 
one direction—that of progress. Ever faithful 
to his destiny, he was too busy to have time 
to suffer, too occupied to waste himself in 
regrets. Like the rapids themselves, his work 
moves on, and in its deep rumble may be dis- 
tinguished the confused note of humanity, 
striving and ever striving. 


H. W. BOYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


NOTICE of Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s 

“Alsace in Rust and Gold,” which 
appeared in this column (July 14), drew 
attention to the faithlessness of printers 
and of things in general which admitted 
a barbarous “dulce et decora” to a place 
in her text. If the notice had stopped 
there, perhaps no objection to it could 
be made, but unfortunately it further 
took exception to the author’s allusion 
to a certain French officer as having been 
both “Paul and Apollo.” A correspond- 
ent points out that Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 
has the excellent authority of the Vul- 
gate and the Douay versions for the 
name, which in the King James version 
appears in. the Greek form Apollos, a 
form chosen perhaps for the very reason 
that Apollo inevitably and instantly sug- 
gests so many associations quite alien to 
the context. It may be still a question 
whether it is judicious to put a literary 
allusion in such form that it is likely 


to be misunderstood by a vast number of 
literary people, but on the score of the 
correctness of her biblical knowledge, 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy is entitled to the 
fullest apology—‘Ignorance, Madam, 
pure ignorance.” 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s ‘“Scout- 
mastership” appears in an American edi- 
tion (Putnam). Scoutmasters aren’t 
made by books, but one who is already 
possessed of the trick of riding the 
whirlwind and directing the storm of the 
gang spirit among boys will be aided in 
further getting his bearings by reading 
this book. “Scouting,” for both boys 
and girls, is a mighty force in the world 
to-day, and B. P. has the credit for set- 
ting the thing a-going. 


Drama 


‘*The Americans in France’’ 


at the Comedy Theatre 


RANCE and America might well meet 

in a play by Eugéne Brieux. In a 
sense France and America had already 
met in Brieux himself. In his energy, 
his directness, his brusquerie, his loy- 
alty to the home, his sound humanity, 
Brieux is already half-American. This 
fits him for the task of moderator. 
Racially, Brieux is politic; individually, 

(Continued on page 216) 
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(Continued from page 215) 
he is downright: and the combination 
makes him an ideal peacemaker between 
a diplomatic and an outspoken race. 
His play is unique among plays. Here is 
a drama in which everybody is good. 
Here is a comedy in which nobody is 
ridiculous. Here is an international con- 
trast in which a patriot pits his own na- 
tion against a second nation in a form 
which neither nurses the pride nor 
wounds the pride of either. All here is 
impartiality; all is temperance and mod- 
eration in the work of a man who is fa- 
mous for biases, who, beautiful as his 
motives and spirit are, is assailant, parti- 
san, fanatic. The exalted scene between 
Smith and M. Charvet in the third act, a 
scene which the American presentation 
robbed of its proper eminence, lays bare 
the international wound with a surgeon’s 
candor and a nurse’s gentleness. One 
takes heart as one listens; after all, dif- 
ference is not fatal, not final, not om- 
nipotent. The first step toward under- 
standing between peoples who differ 
widely is allowance and provision for a 
fairly large amount of irreducible mis- 
understanding. That is the everlasting 
problem between the sexes. The intelli- 
gence that carries understanding to the 
highest feasible point, the charity that 
dispenses with understanding beyond 
that point—these are the charms that 
reconcile difference with amity. One 
incontestable result of all Brieux’s di- 
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versified and unequal work has been the 
building-up throughout the world of a 
sense of his unshakable sincerity. He 
puts that sincerity behind his appeal for 
charity and tenderness between France 
and America. In an office where sheer 
character is momentous, the position of 
Brieux is great. 

Mr. T. M. Parrott, in The Weekly Re- 
view for July 28, has summarized the 
story of the play. Shall a young French 
physician settle in France, as his father 
and sister urge, or in Chicago, as his 
American fiancée imperiously demands? 
Will an American captain succeed in the 
renovation of a French estate by Ameri- 
can enterprise, and in his courtship of 
the daughter of the house? The con- 
duct of the story, as Mr. Parrott sug- 
gests, is not markedly felicitous. Brieux 
is strong, not in plots, but in the paint- 
ing of manners through dialogue; and 
if he had discarded plot and relied im- 
plicitly upon manners, I should have had 
no quarrel with his procedure. Instead 
of this, he has put together a negligent 
plot, or, to be more accurate, two plots 
which neglect each other. This is that 
most harassing kind of fable which 
neither forces the mind to concentrate 
nor permits it freely and readily to dis- 
perse. One is neither held nor loosed. In 
the crucial conflict scene between the 
sister and the fiancée at the end of Act 
II, I am unable to supply to either woman 
the sympathy that is claimed for both. 
I am stirred, but not profoundly stirred, 
by the narrated strike—-the strike in the 
third person—in the final act. What one 
really cares for is the little pictures just 
on the edge or over the edge of the 
desultory plot, and Smith’s conquest of 
Henriette, which is delicious to an 
American. 

Brieux’s Americans are naturally the 
objects of a peculiar interest to a New 
York audience. They are intelligently, 
they are observantly, drawn; in both 
perhaps, in Nellie certainly, one feels 
that something is wanting in the dis- 
cernment that would cement and solidify 
the observations. In the reading ver- 
sion, Smith, who is generally likable and 
credible, is felt to rationalize and emo- 
tionalize his proceedings a little too 
much. His conduct is American; his 
defense of it is French. On the New 
York stage, however, this is scarcely 
felt; the Frenchman in Smith is merged 
and lost in the thorough Americanism, 
almost the ultra-Americanism, of Mr. 
Wayne Arey’s successful handling of the 
part. In Nellie Brown the difficulty is 
more serious, and is brought out rather 
than hidden by the aridity of Miss 
Harriett Duke’s impersonation. Nellie 
Brown is a Red-Cross nurse and a settle- 
ment worker, and Brieux’s idea is that 
for women of this type in America court- 
ship and the home are occasional and 
subsidiary. The Frenchman does not 


eas 


realize that, speaking broadly, the Ameri- 
can woman-philanthropist is primarily 
woman and _ incidentally philanthropie, 
that philanthropy in her eyes remaing 
incidental and provisional for the sex 
even where it has become primary and 
lasting for the individual. An American 
girl might draw her French lover to 
Chicago; she would not drag him there 
like Nellie Brown before her change of 
heart. 

Two details in the performance are 
worth noting. At the Comedy, Smith, 
still unmarried, still unbetrothed, to 
Henriette Charvet, alludes to their pros. 
pective children. The frequency of such 
allusions among plighted lovers in 
America is very doubtful; their rarity 
among the unengaged is certain. One 
smiles indulgently at the ignorance of 
M. Brieux. Later on, when the ques- 
tion of dowry is raised, Smith exclaims 
with a florid gesture: “These arms are 
your dowry.” One smiles again at the 
innocence of M. Brieux in supposing that 
the Americans, above all that the Smiths, 
season their courtship with flamboyant 
epigram. Then one turns to his French 
reading version in “L’Illustration’”’; the 
two speeches absolutely are not there. 
They are _ interpolations, presumably 
American. If this be true, then the temp- 
tation to libel America in the interest of 
burlesque or bombast, which Brieux has 
successfully resisted, Americans can not 
resist. I have no objection to the adap- 
tations of French. plays. If a few 
changes, even a few defacements, will 
enable the same play ‘to serve two na- 
tions instead of one, by all means let 
those changes take place, and let the epi- 
cures and dilettanti growl. But when 
we go to a play to find out what a French- 
man said about us, surely to make him 
say something else is equally unfair to 
us and to him. It must be interesting to 
M. Brieux to find the refinements that he 
hastily bestowed upon Americans repu- 
diated in New York. 

I have already spoken of the acting of 
Mr. Arey and Miss Duke. Americans 
had no difficulty in finding fellow-coun- 
trymen in Miss Blanche Yurka and Mr. 
Franklin George even under the aliases 
of Henriette and Henri Charvet. One 
was surprised at first to find that as a 
rule the small parts, Mr. L’Estrange Mill- 
man’s Ringueau and Mr. William Bain’s 
Remontier, for example, were more dis- 
tinctively French than the large ones; 
but surprise passed with the reflection 
that to attain French coloring in a quiet 
episode is far easier than to sustain it 
through the changing exigencies of a 
varied and impassioned part. Mr. Frank 
Kingdom, however, in the important rdéle 
of M. Charvet, was irreproachable in his 
portrayal of irreproachableness as it re- 
veals itself in the person of a courtly 
French proprietor. 


O. W. FIRKINS 














